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Introduction: 

The cultural critical analysis of colonial encounters requires a close analysis of the 
signifying systems of colonial representation. Postcolonialism, being a domain that 
targets to untangle the said and the unsaid in colonial discourse, is the best 
accommodation of the 'struggle' over the practice of representation. Its debates are 
politically-laden with antagonistic patterns of perception and conception. 

In this research, I will put into effect some notions and concepts advanced by the 
'Holy Trinity', i.e. Edward Said, Homi Bhabha, and G. Spivak. I will also refer to Mallek 
Alloula's critical paradigm in The Colonial Harem (1986). The analysis will hinge upon 
the political and cultural ramifications of the concepts advanced and their varying 
degrees of viability. Also, the analysis will take the shape of a deductive study, for I will 
start with the eminent figure's views in postcolonial polemics; then, through rectifying 
and critically analyzing their surmises, I will move to new critical innovations that may 
open up new critical views and analyses to the postcolonial condition. 



Henceforth, the first section of the first part of this study will address the major 
concepts raised in Said's critique of the colonial encounter, with special focus on the 
cultural and the critical project inscribed in Orientalism (1978), and Bhabha' s The 
Location of Culture (1994). Here, I will examine the theoretical and cultural premises 
upon which Said and Bhabha build their project. In this respect, I will revise the cultural, 
psychological, and political implications of concepts such as 'ambivalence', 'mimicry', 
and the Self/Other binarisms. Afterwards, I will make a gradual slide to discover the 
intersection between postcolonial questions and visual culture. Mallek Alloula 's realm of 
thought in The Colonial Harem. (1986), especially his views in photography, stand as a 
good example, in my view, of this interconnection. The analysis of dialogue between the 
photographer and the photographed will be the foundation upon which I will critically 
analyze representation in the moving picture, i.e. cinema. In the second section of the 
first part, I will deal with the workings of the craft of representation on celluloid. 
Immediately I define this relationship, I will focus on the historical, economic, and 
cultural circumstances that turn cinema into a new 'gun' of liberation in the postcolonial 
world. Here, I will clarify the basic distinctive traits of rewriting, revising and 
rehistoricising colonial discourse through the camera lense. For that purpose, I will 
sketch the cinematic conventions in both the Western visual paradigm and the non- 
Western visual scenery. Such a comparative perspective will lay the ground for the 
discussion of the major features of the aesthetics of representation in postcolonial 
cinemas. Thus, I will raise the major questions of the third cinematic representation, and 
how these questions aim to write back to the colonial eye/I. Thus, the analysis will be a 
mixture of the cultural, psychological, and political conditions that make 'third cinema' 
and postcolonial cinemas reflect upon the 'new' conditions of the postcolonial world. I 
would just like to note that I am using 'third cinema' and postcolonial cinema 
interchangeably. The slight differences between the two are of less significance than the 
purpose of my study, i.e. the deconstruction of the T in the visual domain. 



As to the second part, my task will be to put into question the cultural and 
theoretically vexing questions of the postcolonial wor (1) d. In this respect, I will analyze 
the use of representation in the major scenes of Cry Freedom and A Passage to India. I 
have chosen these two films because one stands for the African context and the other for 
the Asian context. My purpose is to show the recurrence of virtually the same colonial 
representations in different colonial regions. Thus, for Cry Freedom, I hope to 
deconstruct the Cartesian eye/ I that tries to erase the alternative voices in South Africa. 
Under this heading, I will point out to the methodological tools I will be using in reading 
the two films; then, I will concentrate on the basic cultural implications of the 
constructive discourse in Cry Freedom. Afterwards, I will address the iconic elements 
that serve as subterfuges to the constructive 1/ Eye, and how the counter-eye/ I tries to 
baffle the colonial constructive representation so as to trigger what I call the politics of 
alternatives and difference in cinematic representation. Such politics will rely not on the 
thematic story; rather, I will dissect the aesthetics at the level of representation and how 
they intersect with the codes of the referential ideology that manipulates its elements 
behind the scene. 



As to the second film, which stands for the 'true' Orient, I will make a cross- 
reference to the historical framework that shaped the colonial encounters in India, and the 
spectacular traumatic results of this cultural clash. After presenting this historical prelude, 
I will address the major scenes in David Lean's A Passage to India and the extent to 
which the constructive eye/ I manages to mark its 'alleged superiority'. Again, I will deal 
with the visual icons that construct the colonial I/Eye, and how it tries to eliminate 
alternative voices and forbids them the right to voice out their plight. Afterwards, I will 
discuss the counter aesthetic arguments that frustrate the colonial visual discourse in A 
Passage to India. I will particularly focus on the close antagonism between the visual 
narratives of representation in the major scenes of the film, and how they manifest their 
struggle over representation in dialogue, mise-en-scene, light, politics of dress, and 
camerawork. 



The Ultimate aim in this study is to trace hermeneutically the failings of visual 
representation in the two films, and how those lapses or moments of colonial absent- 
mindedness allow for generous spaces of resistance and revision of the manufactured 
colonial allegations. Also, the target is to clarify another facet of colonial representation, 
not in the textual writings, which have been mostly exhausted, but in the visual domain, 
since the anticipated postcolonial questions will be semiotic and basically visually- 
oriented. 



PART ONE: 



Postcolonial Theory and Visual Representation in 
the Postcolonial Wor(l) d. 



A-Reflections on Colonial Discourse and PostColonial Theory: 



When approaching any phenomenon, I strongly believe in explaining the meaning 
and the framework of the concepts used as an object of study. The same thing applies to 
the term 'postcolonialism'. To be explicit from the outset, the task of naming within the 
postcolonial field is both influential and revealing. This is clearly manifested in the 
debate raised among some critics as to whether the term 'postcolonialism' should be used 
with a hyphen or without. This may seem a simple quibbling over the term, but it has its 
limitative implications with respect to reference. However, what I am concerned with 
here is the political agenda set within the phenomenon itself. For the advocates of the 
'post- 'with a hyphen, they see this phenomenon as a historical phase since 'post-' means 
a temporal change from one stage or state to another. In other words,' post- 'denotes a 
rupture or discontinuity within time since it connotes a temporal transition from one 
decadent historical stage to a new emerging era. One of the advocates of this notion is the 
Moroccan economist El Mehdi El Mandjra. For him, 'Post-colonialism ' is an emerging 
historical stage which has a definite beginning. This is illustrated in his article "The 
Emergence of 'Post-Colonialism' is The Gulf Crisis setting the Stage for a North-South 
Confrontation ? 

August 1990 will go down into history as the date of birth of the 
era of 'post-colonialism '. This is due to the fact that the 
Population of the south has become fully aware of the Deceitful 
process of ' decolonization'... 

(El mandjra's web Page) 



This is an interesting approach to 'post-colonialism', as a historical impetus that 
marks a change from one stage to another, following the change in the political 
consciousness of different cultures. Nonetheless, it is inadequate and reductionist if 
looked at within the domain of literary theory. 'Post-colonialism', in my view, is a 
phenomenon that should not be framed within fixed dates, since not all countries 
managed to get their' political independence' at the same time. Put differently, 'the post- 
colonial' era for one nation may be a 'colonial' era for another. For instance, Angola's 
'independence' is not the same as Algeria's. Similarly, Morocco's 'independence' is not 
the same as Tunisia's. This gives legitimacy to other more ambivalent situations such as 
that of Northern Ireland and Palestine. The term independence is put into quotes since 
hitherto I take ' post-colonialism' as a temporal dislocation from one phase to another, 
which is the first approach to this concept. Thus, one should take' post- 
colonialism' carefully since a post- whatever for a nation can be a pre- whatever for 
another. 



Thus, post-colonialism with a hyphen means that there is a rupture of colonial 
relationships, while postcolonialism without a hyphen suggests the continuity of 
domination through the agents of colonization. Now, I play down this polemics over 
terming, albeit it is not mere quibbling, and move to a close-up of the phenomenon itself. 



El Mandjra in his article "La Decolonization Culturelle, un Defi Majeur pour le Heme 
Siecle. "cites an interesting definition provided by la revue Futuribles wherein we find the 
following reading of cultural relationships: 

Ce lui ci est le produit d'une fausse decolonization dont les 
Populations du Sud sont aujourd'hui pleinement conscientes 
d'une part et de la peur du Nord qui craint les transformations 
radicales qu'une telle prise de conscience ne manquera pas 
d'apporter, d' autre part la peur de la « destabilisation » 
explique le renforcement de I 'alliance enter les faux decolonises 
et les faux decolonizateurs, et justifie des actions 'preventives ' a 
visage decouvert. 

(El MandjraWeb site, see articles.) 

This status shows the huge discrepancies between the northern countries or the 
West in general and the 'third world' countries. This very fact induced a knee-jerk 
reaction of these countries who started claiming a 'new world order' that will guarantee a 
fair distribution of properties and, most importantly, means of communication. Those 
claims featured in Sin Mac Bride Report of the U.N.E.S.C.O in the 80s and the efforts 
made by the Anglo-Saxon world to undervalue this report bear witness to such conflicts. 

The second corner stone of the post-colonial phenomenon which problimatizes its 
definition further is marked by the situation of the 'third world' nations after the 
withdrawal of the colonial physical presence. When the territorial decolonization took 
place, especially during the 1960s, there came the phase of bequeathing power from the 
official colonizer to its representatives in the newly 'independent' nations. Thus, the ex- 
colonizer chose indigenous members to be his 'shadows' and mediators of wealth 
between the colonized and the greedy markets of the ex-colonizer. Thus, we end up with 
three main categories: the ex-colonizer, the new representatives of exploitation, and the 
people or the masses. This ironic situation is generally termed' neo-colonialism' . It 
problematizes further concepts like the nation, identity, and the 'Other'. This state of 
affairs is clearly stated in the works of what Bart-Moore Gilbert calls the 'Holy Trinity' 
that is composed of Edward Said, Homi Bhabha, and Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak. Before 
addressing each of these figure's views in the postcolonial field, I would like to add to 
this series the monumental work of Malek Alloula The Colonial Harem ( 1986). Also, I 
stress_that the absence/presence of the ex-colonizer is still hovering over the political, 
economic, and more dangerously the cultural arena. This presence is comfortably 
articulated in the centralization of the means of power in the North which possesses 
80%of the world 's wealth, though it has only 20% of the world's population. Thus, this 
inequity between the superpowers and the rest of the world cuts across all domains 
including the media. Ann Macclinctock in her article 'the Angel of Progress: Pitfalls of 
the Term Post-Colonialism. ' gives a corollary of the influence exerted by the North over 
the South in the domain of media ownership. She says: 



That Africa was spending only 0,3% of the world's 207 billions 
allocated to scientific research and development. In 1975, the 
entire continent had only 180 daily newspaper, compared with 
1.900 for the US, out of a world total of 7.970.By 1984,the 
number of African dailies dropped to 150,then staggered back to 
180 in 1987 ...Inl980, the annual production of films in the 
continent was 70. In contrast, the production of long films in 
Asia was 2.300 in 1965, and 2.100 in 1987. 

(Ann Macclinctock, 1995,p.60) 

I mention this situation to show that inequity overwhelms all strategic means of 
mass communication. However, this unfair distribution of 'knowledege'and thus 'power' 
(following Foucault's equation between the two) finds its source in the historical period 
wherein the British, the French, and the Spanish dominated the seas. It is the period of 
colonialism. During the 18 1 century, one of the main pillars of the European nationalism 
was the occupation of the other locales. I stress that the concept of 'European 
nationalism' is different from the concept of 'nationalism' prior to the period of 
independence within the third world countries. The Europeans started their expeditions 
and travels in the search of more knowledge about the 'Other's traditions, manners, and 
every single detail that would lay the ground for the physical occupation. The best 
example, in this respect, is Napoleon's invasion of Egypt (Alexandria) within 74 hours. 
The same thing applies, with slight variations, to India, African countries and the 
Maghreb. This leads me to say that any approach to inter-cultural questions requires a 
study of the colonial discourse which itself requires cross-reference to history, politics, 
sociology, etc. The colonial discourse strives to subsume the' Other' within the 'defined' 
T of the Cartesian mind since its agents endeavored to make the 'Other' seem as an 
'undifferentiated mass' (as Bentta Parry puts it), and as an object of the colonialist's 
gaze. 

1-Edward Said: 

European colonialism was not only motivated by a greedy need to find new markets 
and to spread Christianity. Rather, its sources are intertwined and cannot be reduced to 
one or two elements. Among these sources is lust; the west always saw the Orient as an 
arena of sexual satisfaction and copulation. Patrick William and Laura Chrisman in 
Colonial Discourse and Post -Colonial Theory ( 1995) state that: 

Historians of empire have to come to terms with sex if only 
because it is there... the expansion of Europe was not only a 
matter of 'Christianity and commerce' it was also a matter of 
copulation and concubinage. Sexual opportunities were often 
seized with imperious confidence. 



(Patrick William &Laura Chrisman, 1994, p.2) 



Thus, the East was the arena where the sexual desire is satisfied. Edward Said in 
Orientalism ( 1978) points to Flaubert's relationship with Kuchuk hanem. Thus, the 
Orient is captured and easily seized by the Occident thanks to the colonial discourse that 
made the European agent indulge in scopopholic readings of the East. Edward Said's 
path breaking book Orientalism sets up the main features of the colonial discourse. In this 
respect, Patrick Williams and Laura Chrisman in Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial 
Theory (1994) consider Said's book as a means whereby the west writes out the Orient. 
This is so, because Said relates how the western imagination produces codified 
knowledge about the non-metropolitan areas and cultures, especially those under colonial 
control. However, this is not to say that before Said's Orientalism , there were no works 
that criticized the textual narration of the non-metropolitan settings. African criticism 
epitomized in Achebe's 'the Novelist as Teacher' (1965) and the more committed work 
of Ngugi Wa Thiongo'On the Abolishment of the English Department' (1972) are cases 
in point. They were both aware of the ways whereby the West tries to domesticate and 
subdue non- western cultures. For Wa Thiongo, the English language is one of the crucial 
tools in the colonial project, which made him argue for the use of indigenous languages 
and cultures. Also, the works of Wilson Hans 'Reflections and Vision' (1975), 
Chinueizu's7/ze West and the Rest of Us' (1975), and Fanon's Black Skin, White Masks 
(1952) fall in the same vein. 

However, Said's Orientalism remains the source of inspiration for all the 
subsequent studies of colonial discourse theory. Said is interested in theorizing the 
discursive formation of the orientalist discourse. He tries to flesh out the stock of cultural 
representations that the west fabricated around the Orient. This is so, because he sees the 
relationship between the two blocks as one of tension and domination. In Orientalism , he 
argues that' the relationship between Occident and Orient is a relationship of power, of 
domination, of varying degrees of a complex hegemony. '(Said, 1978, p.5). For Said, 
there is a close and intricate relationship between discourse as a practice and the politics 
of representation. This justifies why he opts for Foucault's notion of the in and out rather 
than the Derridian'// n'y a pas d'hors texte' . He is more interested in the political 
intentions implied in the colonial discourse, because he does not want to be subsumed by 
the limitations of textuality. Said argues that: 



Whereas Derrida 's theory of texuality brings criticism to bear 
upon a signifier free from any obligation to transcendental 
signified, Foucault's theories move criticism from a 
consideration of the signifier to a description of the signifier' s 
place, a place rarely innocent, dimensionless, or without the 
affinitive authority of discourse discipline. 

(Said, 1978, p.160) 

Thus, Said's option for a Foucauldian reading is both a political and a strategic 
choice because, for him, one cannot disassociate the acquisition of knowledge of other 
places and the will to dominate and subordinate these 'Others'. Thus, he follows 
Foucault's emphasis that more knowledge requires more power and more power requires 



more knowledge. This amounts to saying that the western imagination tries to reshape 
and rewrite the history of the Orient's culture, history and subjectivity. 

Nonetheless, Said is not blindly following Foucault's method, for the difference 
between the two lies in their conception of conscious intention. For Said, the East is 
represented in a discourse that refracts the individual' s colonial intention of the western 
agent. The reason being that the individual within the western tradition is accredited with 
certain power to contribute to the representation of the 'Other' from an individualist 
stance. On the contrary, Foucault undermines the will of the individual. For him, the 
power of representation is limited to the state's institutions. This may explain in part his 
interest in public institutions such as hospitals, prisons, schools, etc. For Foucault, only 
these institutions can keep the panoptic gaze over the individual who is powerless, 
deprived, and docile. These notions find expression in Samuel Beckett's Catastrophe 
wherein we have the (P) character as the protagonist who plays the role of the subdued 
object; the (B) character as the powerful statesman who exerts power; and the (A) 
character who plays the role of the assistant who carries out the vindictive process of 
domination. For Said's Orientalism , the major concern is with the 'civil society' and the 
possible spaces that make it act together to normalize western discourse. Such a 
comparison makes Said's logos in Orientalism closer to the Italian Marxist Antonio 
Gramsci's definition of hegemony. Said puts it eloquently in the following: 'It is 
hegemony or rather the result of cultural hegemony at work that gives Orientalism the 
durability and the strength I have been speaking so far. ' (Said, 1978, p.37). 



However, Said's project inscribed in Orientalism (1978) is not free from 
contradictions and even inconsistencies that lay at the bottom of his approach to colonial 
discourse. The first criticisms that were leveled at the theoretical chapters of Orientalism 
started from the 1980s onwards. What is more serious is that the fundamental problems 
of Orientalism do not only threaten the interpretative level, but the whole theoretical 
premise upon which Said builds his project. He himself conceded that his vision of 
colonial discourse as presented in 1978 should be revisited. Some of these shortcomings 
are mentioned in 'Orientalism Reconsidered' (1985). Said's pitfalls in Orientalism are 
due to his insatiable longing for the adoption of the methodological strategies provided 
by different if not contradictory ideological stances. To illustrate this, I allude to his 
attempt to adopt Foucault's apprehension of textuality that essentializes the cogwheel 
relationship between discourse and power, together with a Marxist materialist conception 
of cultural theory as a repressive instrument that enhances and seeks material gains. By 
the same token, Said tries to adopt a Gramscian notion of hegemony with its implications 
of normalization that is carried out within 'the civil society' as an indispensable trajectory 
to fulfill the colonial project. This shows that Said's adoption of different theoretical 
stances with different political agendas gives his work an inconsistent aspect. 

Another shortcoming of Orientalism 's project is that Said presents himself as 
humanist. This strategic choice is motivated by his strong attempt to distanciate himself 
from the phenomenon he is tackling. This means that Said tries to abstain from being 
subsumed by the aura of the Orientalist stream since he is writing from within western 
academia, so to speak. The reason (held by a considerable number of Oriental critics) is 
that any discourse provided from within the center of propagation is liable to be an 



acceptance or even a contribution to the colonial discourse's Project. This may explain 
the total rejection of the writings of Salman Rushdie by the traditional thinkers of the 
East, especially after the publication of Satanic Verses . This is so, because for some 
thinkers of the Islamic world writing from the center (to use Samir Amine' s 
categorization) is to write from within sedition itself. In this respect, the Moroccan 
historian Abdullah Laaroui says the following in Islamisme, Modernisme, Liberalisme: 

Ce Qui est offensant, en definitive, chez Rushdie, c'est qui'il 
n 'est ni Voltaire ni Dostoievski. II arrive souvent, derriere la 
faiblesse morale il y a un defaut esthetique. Rushdie utilise une 
forme sans le fond qui lui convient. 

(Laaroui, 1997,p.l72) 



Thus, Said tries to prove that Orientalism feeds from humanism, but not humanism as 
defined within the western consciousness, i.e. the universal values devised by westerner's 
that all the rest of the world is to comply with. This made Said distinguish between 
'latent' and 'manifest' Orientalisms. Thus, Orientalism ' s project is double-fold: First, 
Said aims at presenting two manifestations of the same phenomenon, which caused a 
duality of reading. This situation is best clarified in Said's argument as cited in Gilbert's 
Postcolonial Theory: Contexts, Practices, and Politics: 

What interests me most as a scholar is not the gross political 
verity, but the detail, as indeed what interests us in someone like 
Lane or Flaubert or Renan is not the (to him) indisputable truth 
that Occidentals are superior to Orientals, but the profoundly 
worked over and modulated evidence of his detailed work within 
the very widescope opened up by that truth. 

(Gilbert, 1997, p.43) 

It is this benevolent interest of Said in the detail or the latent manifestations of 
Orientalism that makes his work assume a double reading, according to some critics. 
First, the non-western reader becomes aware of the colonial project and its domains of 
interest. This means that through unveiling the type of 'details' that western travelogues 
seek out 'there' in the Orient, this latter will become conscious of the colonialist's 
interests. On the face of it, by disclosing detailed descriptions of the Orientalist scenes, 
Said was criticized for helping, unintentionally, in legitimizing the western mis- 
conceptions of the 'Other'. The most famous criticisms were those of Aijaz Ahmad in In 
Theory and John Mackenzie. 

Following the same line of argumentation, I agree with Khalid Bekkaoui's 
interesting comparison between Said's reading of the colonial novel and his convictions 
of the similarity of such a reading to the colonial project. More specifically, Said 
associates realism with the tacit intentions of imperialism, for realism enhances stability 
and order, but negates destabilization. Khalid Bekkaoui in Signs of Spectacular 
Resistance (1998) cites Said's correction that the purpose of the realistic tendency is 'not 
to raise more questions, not to disturb or otherwise preoccupy attention, but to keep the 



empire more or less in place. '(Edward Said, 1993, p.38). This is an interesting remark 
since it is valid through Rudyard Kipling's Kim (1901) who considers imperialism as a 
fate that Indians' should go through. This imposed destiny falsely negates the presence of 
any conflict between the British rulers and the Indian subjects. In Culture and 
Imperialism (1993) Said says: 



The conflict between Kim's colonial service and loyalty to his 
Indian companions is unresolved not because Kipling could not 
face it, but because for Kipling there was no conflict; one 
purpose of the novel is in fact to show the absence of conflict., 
that there might have been a conflict had Kipling considered 
India as unhappily subservient to imperialism... but he did not: 
for him it was India 's best destiny to be ruled by England. 



(Said, 1993,p.l76) 



This denial of conflict between the colonized and the colonizer is a political move 
since it aims at silencing the subversive elements that go in parallel with the oppressive 
practices of the imperial forces. Most importantly, Said's approach to the complicity of 
the novel with the optimal goals of imperialis leads us to his interesting reading of 
E.M.Forster's A Passage to India ( 1924). The film and the novel from which it was 
adapted will give us an interesting raw material to detect those 'signs of spectacular 
resistance' (the phrase is Bhabha's) that both Rudyard Kipling and E.M.Forster seem to 
disguise. Said considers that E.M.Forster's novel is hesitant since Forster leaves the 
reader oscillating between two poles of tension. One which foregrounds antagonism and 
leaves space for resistance and another which stands indifferent to the Indian's national 
cause. The character of Godbole epitomizes that fluctuating position because his 
character is unseizable for both Dr.Aziz and Fielding. 

As for Said, he seems to overlook that colonial discourse is not a homogeneous 
entity. In other words, the writers of the 'Empire' see the Orient as an undifferentiated 
mass that is essentially the same, but their views are not the same. Thus, they think that 
the Orientals can be reduced to a simple inventory of reductionist terms such 
as 'primitives', 'Subalterns', 'dark', 'Others', 'savages', etc. Said should have emphasized 
that the west itself is not a homogeneous entity. In the same vein, a travelogue of Paul 
Bowles in Tangier, for instance, is not the same as that of Renan, Lane, Flaubert, or Edith 
Warton. Henceforth, the colonial discourse is limited by the contextual and temporal 
variables. Accordingly, I disagree with Said's homogenizing of the colonial discourse, 
for articulating the works of Renan, Lane, Flaubert, and others within the same slot 
means helping in consolidating, unconsciously, the intended stereotyping stratagem. 

Another element which confirms my belief that the colonial discourse is fallible and 
inconsistent from within finds some confirmation in Margaret Raintree's article 
'Shooting Pinballs at whiteness: the Place of Non-Other in Post-colonial Discourse' 
(1997). Raintree begins her article with the main motives that make her worry about her 



'whiteness' and how such debate can be useful to postcolonial theory. For Raintree, being 
white does not free the western individual from questioning the representative practices 
of the white vis-a-vis the colored people or the non-whites in general. In this respect, she 
says that 'whiteness as a whole must be shattered into the multiple dimensions which 
constitute it (p. 3). This implies that whiteness is no longer a secure category taken as a 
norm. Rather, it must be brought under scrutiny. This is particularly akin to Rogger 
Horrocks argument in Masculinity in Crisis (1994) that the male subjectivity should not 
be taken as a completely defined and secured block. In this regard, he says: 

Thus masculinity as a 'theorized' and deconstructed topic is new. 
Nonetheless, I think that, writers, artists, and philosophers have 
been pondering the problematic nature of manhood for a long 
time in a more unconscious way. 

(Rogger Horrocks, 1994, p.6) 

Thus, for feminists, the masculine subjectivity is liable to deconstruction so as to 
gear the craft of representation within the patriarchal system. I make this brief allusion to 
the feminist's reworking of masculinity because of the parallel lines that combine the 
feminist theory and the postcolonial theory. This parallelism is best elucidated in the 
works of critics such as Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak and Bennita Parry. Spivak in her 
article 'Can the Subaltern Speak' (1998) redoubles the task of the postcolonial critic 
because she centers the debate on the doubly colonized female, i.e. colonized by the 
official oppressor and the male's subordinating practices. This leads her to distinguish 
between the first world, the second, the third, and the fourth. The 'third world' that stands 
for the formerly colonized nations; and the fourth for the doubly colonized female. 



However, the attempts mentioned in Rogger Horrocks' work, especially the use of 
masculinity in the plural, i.e'masculinities' makes us ponder over Raintree' s concern with 
her own whiteness. Thus, we can make a logical parallelism between the political 
strategy used by both the feminist and postcolonial critics. By the same token, I adopt 
Margaret's analysis, and I prefer to speak of whitenesses rather than one white agent. 
Margaret herself gives the example of the Irish who 'were considered as the blacks of 
Europe, and the United States too' (p.3). She also adds that 'the Irish were loud, poor, 
unkempt drunkard' (p.3J. This is a historical fact since when the Irish entered the United 
States in the mid 1800s, they were considered as slaves on equal footing with the other 
slaves who were smuggled out of Africa. What justifies such phobic vision towards the 
Irish is their use of Catholicism against British Protestantism. Such a conflict was 
manifested in 'the Catholic Emancipation' that started from the refusal of the Act of 
union in 1800 till the present day conflicts that torment Northern Ireland. Additionally, 
Margaret, in her article, mentions that some eminent Irish businessmen resisted racism 
and the white prejudice against Afro- Americans. They supported the abolitionists ' 
movement that sprung from a deep fear of subordination and inferiority that the 'purely 
white American' might practice upon them. A situation that will see its reversal by their 
relatives lest they should lose their political position among the Americans, especially 
after being accepted as 'white Americans'. Margaret expresses this funny transaction in 
the following: 



By opposing abolitionists, and in fact becoming very anti-black, 
the Irish in America soon lost their ethnic origins (which were 
inseparable from an anti-colonial stance), in return for being 
'white-washed' into the white American race and culture. 

(Margaret Raintree, 1997, p.4) 

Thus, I foreground the idea that whiteness and, by implication, the colonial 
discourse that it writes out are no longer secure categories. Rather, they are to be 
dissected from a psychological perspective to detect the moments of absent-mindedness 
that stamp the colonial narration. These gaps leave spaces for alternative readings and 
new perspectives of the 'well' defined T and the 'Other' binarism. Henceforth, I agree 
with Margaret's approach that we are to discover the 'Other' within the T itself that 
leaves fissures and disjunctures within this seemingly monolithic category' (p.4). Seen 
from another angel, this blending of the two entities reacts against Samir Amine' s theory 
of the center and the periphery, which perpetuates the dual binarism at the expense of 
other possibilities and alternatives. Correspondingly, this political analysis will carry us 
to a more interesting and productive analysis that breaks away from the sterile 
oppositional thinking that characterizes a considerable number of post-colonial writings. I 
advance this idea in parallel with Margaret's emphasis that we must see the' Other' 
within 'Us' and to provide the motto that' treason to whiteness is loyalty to 
humanity, '(p. 5) 

Ultimately, I juxtapose Rogger Horrocks' approach to deconstructing masculinity or 
masculinities as a political subterfuge to dismantle the political system from within and 
Margaret's scrutiny of whiteness as a safe myth within the postcolonial domain. This 
parallelism of thought can be addressed in the following: 

Some feminists have also noticed that men seem to suffer from 
the obligation placed on them: there is a price paid for being the 
male infantry of patriarchy, and this can lead to a feminist 
optimism that it is in men 's interests to resist patriarchy and to 
work along side with feminists. 



(Rogger Horrocks,1994, p.12) 



As to Raintree' s analysis concerning the burden of whiteness on the whites 
themselves, it is not far from Horrock's deduction about the masculinity burden. In this 
very respect, she argues that 'after sufficient discourses on whiteness emerge (which is 
happening as we speak) the next logical steps for whites are to engage in the real work of 
organizing along side people of color for racial justice. ' (Margaret, 1997, p.5). In the 
same line of analysis, our understanding of these inconsistencies within colonial 
discourse will be clearer with the approach advanced by the postcolonial critic Homi 
Bhabha. I adopt his deconstructive view to the colonial center to allow other spaces for 
alternatives in the realm of representation, be it through the novel, television or films. 
Also, these alternatives, especially as far as the aesthetics of representation are 



concerned, allow for the emergence of new signifying systems. These permit to unveil 
the western 'polygenist' aesthetics that are born within the western ideology to serve its 
'reality' at the expense of other smothered realities. In this regard, we can refer to Pierre 
Macherey's useful distinction between the text and the subtext. Terry Eagleton in 
Marxism and Literary Criticism ( 1989) states: 

For Macherey, a work is tied to ideology not so much by what it 
says as by what it does not say. It is in the significant silences of 
a text, in its gaps and absences that the presence of ideology can 
be most positively felt. 

(Cited in Signs of Spectacular Resistance, 1998, p.48J 

It follows from this that the colonial discourse is by no means a unified and 
unpenetrated discourse, as Orientalism seems to endorse. Thus, this homogenizing of 
colonial discourse that permeates Orientalism makes it narrate the Orient as a silenced 
area where no possible resisting signs can flourish. The same line of thought is expressed 
in Dennis Porter's 'Orientalism and Its Problems '(1983). Porter, being a Marxist, adopts 
a fragmentary vision to the western discourse, which foreshadows the interesting critical 
views of Homi Bhabha within the postcolonial domain. 



2-Homi Bhabha: 

In the Location of Culture (1994), Bhabha gives a new impetus to the postcolonial 
theory and the debates that surround cultural exchange and, more precisely, the influence 
of the colonial contact on the contemporary era. Being an Indian, his interest was focused 
on the colonial practices of the British rule in this spot of the colonial world. Bart Moore- 
Gilbert (1997) divides Bhabha' s work into two major phases: the first extends from 1980 
till 1988. During this time, Bhabha was interested in colonial discourse analysis. The 
second phase marked his focus on the conflictual relationship between postcolonial 
discourse and postmodernism. Nonetheless, the two stages are not totally separable, for 
he considers the two stages as continuous and combined symbolically. What interests me 
in Bhabha' s work is his escape and avoidance of the essentialist and unidimensional 
relationship between the colonized and the colonizer. A pitfall that permeates Said's 
Orientalism (1978) and Frantz Fanon's the Wretched of the Earth ( 1961). While Said's 
book sets the two poles of tension apart and maintains a clear cut division between the 
imperialist and the colonized, Bhabha focuses on the third space or what Derrida calls the 
entre space between the colonizer who possesses the will and the intention to subdue the 
'Other' and the ignorant colonized. His tools in this approach feed on Freudian 
psychoanalysis, but most importantly on Lacanian methodology. In his conception of 
dialectics, Bhabha goes beyond the black/white, self/Other binarisms. Bart Moore - 
Gilbert explains in Postcolonial Theory: Context, Practices, Politics ( 1997): 

Bhabha interprets the regime of stereotype as evidence not of the 
stability of the disciplinary gaze of the colonizer, or security in 
his own conception of himself, but of the degree to which the 
colonizer's identity (and authority) is in fact fractured and 



destabilized by contradictory psychic responses to the colonized 
Other. 

(Bart Moore-Gilbert, 1997, p.117) 

Thus, in his analysis of the colonial discourse, Habra traces hermeneutically those 
lapses of the Cartesian mind and the process of constructing both his T and his 
'Other(s)'. Put differently, he tries to lay bare the contradictory and hesitant behavior of 
the colonizer while trying to seize the 'Other'. A term that Bhabha used to describe this 
'timid' situation is' ambivalence'. Accordingly, the imperialist sees the colonized 'Other' 
as: 

Both savage (cannibal) and yet the most obedient and dignified 
of servants (the bearer of food); he is the embodiment of rampant 
sexuality and yet innocent as a child; he is mystical, primitive, 
simple-minded and yet the most worldly accomplished liar, and 
manipulator of soul force. 

(Gilbert, 1997, p.118) 

This contradictory situation aggravates the colonizer's psychological vacillation, 
especially when exposed to a different semiotic signifying system. The best example is 
provided by the writers of The Empire Writes Back (1989). They make allusion to the 
radiating dimensions of the referential difference between English users and the english 
(with small e) used by the colonized. In other words, while the colonizer established 
mediators between him and the wealth of the colonized nations, these speak not the same 
English of the center, but an appropriated and domesticated english. Accordingly, the 
colonizer feels frustrated because of his awareness of the failure to efface the Other's 
specificity. The concept of ' ambivalence' makes us reflect upon other key terms in 
Bhabha' s critical model, i.e. 'sameness and difference'. This point is organically linked 
to the previous example. Here, the western imperialist gets conscious of his difference 
from the' Other' which traumatizes him, for his difference means specificity. Therefore, 
the colonizer sees the 'Other' similar to his 'self in so far as he speaks the same 
language, but he/she is different since he is 'dark', 'primitive', 'uncivilized', or simply 
because he/she is out there. 

It is in this spirit of argumentation that I advance the cute and subtle remarks of 
Bhabha. His approach is particularly interesting because he probes within the 
psychological fissures of the colonizer as a way to dismantle the colonial project from 
within. A proclivity that is clearly apparent in the following testimony of Robert Southey 
that heads his 'Signs Taken for Wonders. ' 

A remarkable peculiarity is that (the English) always write the 
personal pronoun I with a capital letter. May we not consider 
this great I as an unintended proof how much an Englishman 
thinks of his own consequence? 



(Bill Ashcroft, et al, 1995, p.29) 



Bhabha's approach is intellectually rich since it does not heed the oppositional 
thinking. In this way, he abstains from the spirit of Orientalism (1978). This is 
perspicuously stated in Bhabha's critique of Said's homogenizing attitude to the source 
of power, and his polarizing of power relationships. Bhabha denies Said's conception that 
the colonial power 'is possessed entirely by the colonizer...,'. For him, this is 'a 
historical and theoretical simplification, (Bart Moore-Gilbert, 1997, p.200). At the 
subtextual level, Homi Bhabha seems to share the Buddha's conception of East/West 
polarization. This conception is cited by Bart Moore-Gilbert (1997). In the preface, he 
says 'in the sky there is no east or west. We make these distinctions in the mind, then we 
believe them to be true.' Accordingly, the crux of Bhabha's work is not the conflict 
between the crescent and the cross; the 'self and the 'Other'. It is rather the Otherness of 
the self. To put it plainly, I refer to his key concept of mimicry, i.e. the colonizer sees 
himself torn between the repressive desire of the colonial project which makes him see 
his displacement as natural and carrying a 'civilizing mission'; and his self conscious 
alienation that makes him aware of his difference. This cognizance makes the colonizer 
see the indigenous mediators in a shaky fashion. They are doubly seen as Bhabha 
mentions in the Location of Culture (1994). They are 'a class of interpreters between us 
and the millions whom we govern. A class of persons Indians in blood and color, but 
English in interests, in opinions, in morals and intellect. (Bhabha,1994, p.87) 

Henceforth, the colonizer is kept in a dwindling position, which allows spaces of 
resistance to the colonial discourse from within its normalizing project and identity- 
effacement. In 'Signs Taken for Wonders', he gives useful situations which show that the 
imperialist suffer from frailty, vulnerability, and a fractured psyche. For instance, he 
gives the example of the Annund Messeh's encounter with a group of Indians who were 
reading the Gospel translated into Hindoostanee tongue. What interests me in this 
encounter is the reply of the old man who says 'It is THEIR book; and they printed it in 
our language, for our use, (p.20). Similarly, when Annund suggested: 

you ought to be BAPTIZED, in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Come to Meerut: there is a christian 
Father there; and he will show you what you ought to do ... they 
answered, we are willing to be baptized, but we will never take 
the Sacrament... because the Europeans eat cow's flesh, and this 
will never do for us. 

(Cited in Bill Ashcroft, et al, 1995, pp.301) 

This is significant enough to show that the colonial self refuses alterity or 
destabilization. A fact that contradicts Said's conception of colonial relations, i.e. a 
straightforward process. An idea which he himself makes notice of in Culture and 
Imperialism ( 1993). However, Bhabha's conception of 'ambivalence' and 'mimicry' 
makes him prey to the same pitfall of Said's homogenizing proclivity to the exclusive 
trajectory of power, that is from the colonizer to the colonized, so to speak. This is true, 
because Bhabha 's approach to ambivalence as a colonial psychological trauma means 
that the colonizer is not aware of such 'void spaces' in the colonial project. By 
implication, all attempts of alterity and resistance are denied. Thus, the concepts of 



'mimicry', 'ambivalence 'and double self which make the foundation upon which Bhabha 
builds his project are devoid of any effect. Logically thought, these concepts will be 
contained within the textual game and become a mere cluster of signifiers that play on the 
page with no concrete consciousness- raising. Ultimately, Both Bhabha' s approach and 
Said's turn out to be two facets of the same coin. First, Said is concerned with the 
unidirectionality of the colonial discourse, which denies any' signs of spectacular 
resistance' (to use Bhabha' s phrase). In the same fashion, Bhabha, despite his 
illuminating critique of the colonist's psyche, reduces this activity to a mere textual 
game. Thus, he shatters the ultimate project of resistance that a postcolonial critic is 
supposed liable to foment. 

The ultimate corollary of this analysis legitimizes a 'redefinition' of the critical role 
of the critic. In the same vein, Bhabha contends that 'the task of the critic is to detect 
native struggle behind the lines' (cited in Ashcroft, et al, 1995, p71). This requires that 
the critic should not see ambivalence as a mere psychological delirium, but it must 
instigate political awareness on the part of the conscious critic. So, while Bhabha 
deprives the colonized of political resistance in favor of the psychological dislocation of 
the colonizer, he gives, implicitly, hind sights for resistance not in the textual sense as 
decreeded by the colonial discourse generator, but also on the part of the colonized. This 
is close to his definition of resistance as stated in The Post Colonial Studies Reader. 
(1995) 

Resistance is not necessarily an oppositional act of political 
intention, nor is it the simple negation or exclusion of 'content' 
of another culture, as a difference once perceived. It is the effect 
of an ambivalence produced within the rules of recognition of 
dominating discourses as they articulate the signs of cultural 
difference and reimplicate them within the deferential relations 
of colonial power- hierarchy, normalization, marginal-iztion, 
and so for 

(Bill Ashcroft, et al, 1995,p.33) 



It follows from this that the verbal arsenal used by the colonial discourse cannot be 
dissected from within unless the colonized critic learns how to evade the colonialist's 
claim for a seeming normality and homogeneity. This can be achieved through seeking 
subtlety the different signs of native resistance within the colonist text itself. It is this 
approach that I will adopt in the analysis of the racist discourse that hovers over the 
filmic narration of Cry Freedom and the symbolic subtext that rewrites the discriminatory 
discourse from within. The same analytic method will be deployed to dissect the colonial 
prejudices in A Passage to India . In this regard, I agree with Khalid Bekkaoui's remark 
that what is needed is an approach that sees through the eyes of the 'Other' to counter 
balance the panoptic gaze of the colonist discourse. It is in this very respect that I opt for 
Malek Alloula's critical paradigm to disguise the' self ' as a way of deconstructing the 
Cartesian T. 



3-Malek Alloula: 

In The Colonial Harem (1986), the Algerian Malek Alloula has shed light on the 
discursive functions of photography. Before addressing the innovations his work brings 
and its contribution to the postcolonial discourse, it would be interesting to survey the 
different debates brought forth since its daguerreotype to the present day. In 
Photography: A Critical Introduction (1997), Liz Wells distinguishes between 
photography as a technical production and its aesthetics. In this regard, Walter Benjamin 
argued in 1936 that the mechanical reproduction displaced the 'aura' which distinguished 
art, and that its re-production has brought forth new interpretations. In other words, the 
duplication of photography transformed it into a material symbol of the postmodern era, 
which makes it, as Liz wells notes, more 'democratic' and 'accessible' to the masses. As 
for the Italian semiotician Umberto Eco, photography tries to duplicate the authentic aura 
of the object before its lenses, but it does not manage to report the whole thing. 
Accordingly, the photograph aims to document a fleeting moment in time by virtue of a 
determined frame. Additionally, we find other interesting questions related to the 
Ontological debates on photography in Baudlaire's rejection of the artisticity of 
photography. For him, photography is only a handmaid of art. In this respect, Charles 
Baudlaire explains: 



Photography must, therefore, return to its true duty, which is that 
of hand maid of the arts and sciences, but their very humble 
handmaid, like printing and shorthand, which are neither created 
nor supplemented literature. Let photography quickly enrich the 
traveler's album and restore to his eyes the precision his memory 
may lack. . . 

(Liz Wells, 1997, p.21) 

Thus, for Baudlaire, photography can by no means be put on equal footing with the 
novel, for example, because Baudlaire sublimates or even venerates the irrational, the 
spiritual, and the inaccurate. Things that the photograph seems to restrain because of its 
mechanical accuracy. By the same token, photography seems to be well serving the 19 £ 
infatuation with the classification and precision of the mechanical reproduction. It also 
fits into the paradigm of the postmodern life; i.e. it marked a rupture with the agrarian 
society in favor of a centralization of people and properties in the metropolis. 
Accordingly, photography was used for personal and individual purposes, which gave 
rise to the idea of the 'family album'. 

This tendency brings into play the different objectives that photography aims to 
achieve. Photography, given the new circumstances of the city, played a central role in 
defining power relations within the newly born social classes. It has become a means of 
surveillance (to use Foucault's concept), to categorize and subdue the deprived, the 
down-trodden, the subaltern, women, etc. This means that the photograph has become a 
means whereby the powerful exercises the practice of the look. To clarify this point, I can 
allude to the example of the photographed 'dark corners' in the cities and how the lower 
classes were obliged to practice 'new professions' different from those of the agrarian 



society. Another example is that of the use of photography to capture the colonized 
'Other' as 'savage' and 'primitive'. This is so, for the colonizer enjoyed to take 
photographs of a colored Indian, for instance, pulling a chariot while he/she takes the 
utmost pleasure of the tour. Henceforth, one of the objectives of photography is to 
enhance fetishism, patriarchy, imperialism, and ultimately it prepared the ground for 
colonization. Thus, photography served different functions according to the context to 
which it was applied. It follows from the ongoing debate that photography is not simply a 
naive handmaid of the traveler. Instead, one has to question the different representations 
which it helps to create. In this perspective, I agree with Liz wells and Derrick Price in 
their refusal of Lady Elizabeth Eastlakes' view that: 



Photography is the purveyor of such knowledge to the world. She 
is the sworn witness of every thing presented to her view . . . (her 
studies are 'facts '). . facts which are neither the province of art 
nor of description, but of that new form of communication 
between man and man.. . 

(Liz Wells, 1997,p.23) 

Plainly put, EastLake believes that photography does not recreate the object it 
designates. In other words, the photograph shows the world without selection, 
contrivance, or prejudice. This is a false idea because despite the seeming objectivity of 
the iconic representation, the photograph is a construction and a representative eye/ I. 
EastLake was influenced with the historical context that determined her vision of 
photography. She was writing at a historical period that scrambled for technical 
inventions and mechanical reproduction to reach the highest level of accuracy. Therefore, 
photography is not a 'sworn witness ' because there are other factors which determine 
both its production and its reception. In this very respect, Susan Sontag in her On 
Photography (1979) considers photography as a means of freezing a moment in time, that 
is the photographer documents his/her vision to certain passing objects or persons. A 
vision that is not necessarily static because the operator (to use Barthes's appellation) 
may take the same photograph of the same object but with different objectives. This 
contradicts EastLakes' proposition that photography necessarily reports facts. In the same 
line of argumentation, the American critic Mary Price in her recent book The Photograph 
(1994) suggests that there is no single meaning for the photograph. Rather, its meanings 
are determined according to the viewer and the context of reception. 



A more interesting approach to photography and the visual culture in general is 
located in the works of the French semiotician Roland Barthes. His S/Z (1970) offers an 
elaboration of the five codes that underline any type of narration. These codes are of 
great use in the analysis of the filmic and photographic messages alike. Also, his 
interesting book The Pleasure of the Text ( 1973) and Camera Lucida ( 1984) testify to his 
interesting contribution to the visual culture debates. In Camera Lucida , Barthes is more 
interested in the Ontological state of the photograph. He tries to explain why the 
photograph is so influential, why it foregrounds certain views and smothers others. Like 
his ' Death of The Author', Barthes is concerned with the photograph itself not the 



operator. He is more interested in the object of representation, i.e. things or people that 
are caught within the 'spectrum' of the photograph. Implicitly, he foregrounds the 
referential functions of the photograph at the expense of its iconic fabrication. Like any 
painting, Barthes sees photography as the camouflage of a third meaning that makes the 
photograph produces an effect on the viewer. Thus, the importance of the image is 
greater according to the significance of the third meaning, Barthes goes on to suggest that 
the photograph is 'pensive'. To illustrate this idea, Liz Wells explains: 



Of course Barthes knows that a photograph is not a thinking 
subject: the photographer may think, the portraitee may pose, 
and the spectator may respond reflectively. The photograph itself 
is an inanimate piece of paper. Animation occurs through the act 
of looking. 



(Liz Wells, 1997,p.45) 



This suggests that the stage of reception is the most important and the most 
enriching experience. This is true because meanings are either supported or normatively 
read or subverted and resisted, all depends on the context of 'animation ' and the people 
involved in the action of reading the photograph. This reinforces Liz Wells' view that the 
act of reading enhances the social relations within which meaning is produced and 
operates. 



In ' Surveyors and Surveyed' (1977), Derrick Price delves into more serious 
implications of photography. Under the heading of 'Photography and Imperialism', 
Derrick writes: 



Photography grew up in the days of Empire and became an 
important adjunct of imperialism, for it returned to the western 's 
spectacular images of native peoples which frequently confirmed 
prevailing views of them as primitive, bizarre, barbaric, or 
simply picturesque. 

(Liz Wells, 1997, p.58) 



In plain terms, photography has become not a handmaid of art but a handmaid of 
imperialism since it allowed deformed descriptions of other people with a strong claim to 
'truth'. Also, the mechanical reproduction and duplication helped imperialists to spread 
certain images and to 'democratize' the access to the 'Other' as seen from an 
occularcentric vision that confirms the Empire's I/Eye. In this regard, Derrick cites Peter 
Quarter Maine's discussion of the photograph of Johannes Lindt's depiction of the 
indigenous people of Australia and New Guinea. Peter Quartermaine comments that: 



These people are photographed as 'Other': the white settler 
population was interested about them, a quasi -scientific attitude 
that presupposed a controlling position. The photographic 
images produced by Australian photographers sold to a 
metropolitan and international consumer market. Such prints 
doubly privileged the purchasers since, although reflecting their 
own aesthetic. they also supposedly grant direct access to the 
culture depicted. . . 

(Liz Wells, 1997, p.59) 



Such Othering through photography started from 1850s onwards since there was a 
growing appetite for 'exotic' settings and' primitive' natives. This predilection was also 
motivated by commercial reasons. In this respect, Derrick notes that in 1865 'the London 
stereoscopic company sold half a million pictures, many of them scenes from foreign 
places. ' (Liz Wells, 1997,p.61. Thus, the camera and the traveler became twins 
especially with the rise of tourism. In the same vein, Carol Crawshow and John Urry's 
article entitled 'Tourism and the Photographic Eye.' sheds more light on the intricate 
relationship between entering the natives' lands and the process of representation. In this 
respect, they explain that many of the images that we visually consume when we are 
traveling are, in fact, the memories of others which are then consumed by us. The 
ultimate corollary from this may be that photography is a means of panoptic surveillance 
and subjugation. In this regard, Carol argues that' photography is a set of rituals. It 
involves a repertoire of actions when confronted by the 'Other'.... on the other which 
may be awesome, threatening, mysterious' (John Ury&Carol Crawshow, 1993, p.183). 
This explains that the act of taking photographs is both a practice of exercising power and 
a refuge from the 'Other'. This hesitant stance shows that the tourist bears the burden of 
the pejorative connotations of tourism, i.e. the colonist/tourist finds himself/herself 
caught in an ambivalent situation. However, this ambivalence takes place only within the 
mind of the intruder, and the native does not feel it. This goes in tune with Homi 
Bhabha's line of argumentation. The 'invaded' self is always resisting since it decodes, 
mocks, and transforms the intended meanings of the Cartesian' F. This is so, because the 
native culture has its own specificity, its own way of visualizing things. In other words, 
the communication circuit is broken between the agents of power and the recipients. 
David Morley in his article' cultural Transformations: The Politics of Resistance '(1983) 
states that: 



We are faced with a situation in which there is a potential 
disjunction between the codes of those sending and those 
receiving messages through the circuit of mass communications. 
The problem of (non-) complementarity of codes at the 
production and reception end of the chain of communication is 
indissolubly linked with the problem of cultural domination and 
resistance. 

(David Morley, 1983, pp.106-7) 



It follows from this statement that a culture can be transformed but never 
eradicated. I think this is the frame which Malek Alloula aims at clarifying in The 
Colonial Harem ( 1986). Malek Alloula applies his conception of the working of power 
through photography; my concern will be similar but in cinema, which is the best host of 
all these polemics of representation and negotiation of power relations. 



To recapitulate the analysis thus far, one can say that the argumentative line that 
underlines Said's Orientalism ( 1978) permits us to detect the absolute eclipsing of 
resistance on the part of the colonized lots. This is true, because the mere fact of writing 
about an' Orient' which is geographically and historically set out 'there' means 
exercising the privilege of telling the 'Others' their own past, their own memory and thus 
their self. Of course, the practice of speaking for the 'Orient' is filtered through the 
western's Eye/I that excludes all that may threaten or shock its rigid and 'unquestionable' 
values, power, and self. At the same time, speaking on behalf of 'Others' confirms all 
the elements that subordinate the 'moors' out of existence. The realm of thought which 
backs up Orientalism ( 1978) denies the' Other' any alternative to express his /her 
resistance to the devastating representation of the west. As for Homi Bhabha, his 
Location of Culture (1994) does not deny the West the privilege of practicing 
surveillance. It dismantles the unity of power within the western I/Eye, but it does not 
grant any positive reaction to the subdued 'Other'. Rather, it sees this latter as a docile 
body which is not aware of the psychological disturbance of the colonizer. The 
ambivalence on the part of the colonizer is not accompanied by a full awareness on the 
part of the colonized. This latter transforms and misspells the colonizer's language, but 
never manages to take it as a means to express a mature reaction to the colonial project. 
Thus, Bhabha' s argumentative work confines and smothers the exchange of power 
relations. It does not open up other alternative spaces for new redefinitions of power and 
resistance. This is logical since Bhabha denies the colonized any kind of mature and 
conscious resistance. Ultimately, he shatters any hopes for' Other' voices that any 
practice of power automatically generates. As for Malek Alloula, The Colonial Harem 
(1986) has brought new insights into the practice of power and its repercussions on the 
pictorial and visual products. His line of argumentation betokens a deep and 
comprehensive view of the two poles that make the extremities of power axis. For 
Alloula, the act of narrating, be it through a written or visual medium, is not limited to 
and reserved for the colonizer alone. Rather, it takes a circular shape because it gives 
more space for the alternative voices or, more specifically, the alternative T/Eye to throw 
a backlash eye to the oppressor. Through his analysis of the Algerian women's 
representation in photography, he managed to show how the photographed eye of a 
woman muffled in her'heik' can oppose and baffle the photographer's curiosity and 
intrusion. Thus, his analytic frame does not preclude the possibility of resistance. It does 
not only show that the communication circuit is broken at a certain moment (Bhabha and 
Morley's views), but also that the cultural persona of the native is itself by nature 
resistant. I am specifically alluding to Alloula' s conception of the politics of dress 
especially the veil. For Alloula, the Algerian woman considers her veil as both a shield 
and a sword. It protects her from the Eyes/I of the power agents (in this case the 
photographer) and at the same time it allows her to exercise power herself (she can 



practice the gaze without being looked at). Accordingly, she can exercise herself the 
panoptic surveillance to counteract any external power (see the photos in the appendix). 
Thus, I adopt Alloula's approach when dealing with the counter aesthetic elements of 
'Third cinema'. 



B-The Cinematic Art and The Politics of Representation: 

Under this heading, I will delve into the issue of representation in cinema and the 
politics of power that underlie the process of projecting a succession of images on the 
celluloid. The first question that one may well ask is what is the rationale behind the 
choice of the moving picture? My choice of cinema is not random. Thanks to its multi- 
farious and interdisciplinary sources and aspects, cinema is the best site where the issue 
of representation becomes more complex. Dudley Andrew in The Major Film Theories 
(1976) states that the cinematic raw material draws from a melting pot where the 
economic, the cultural, the aesthetic and the political intermingle. This very fact makes 
cinema at the center of debate for many theorists. . Dudley prefers to confront theorists 
from different schools and traditions to speak about the same issue. This makes the task 
of detecting points of convergence and points of divergence easier and productive. Thus, 
in The Major Film Theories (1976), he compares between the representatives of the 
realist tradition, and those of the formalist tradition. For example, he addresses the main 
distinctive features of Hugo Munsterberg, Rodolf Arnheim, Sergei Eisenstein, Bela 
Balazes, Andre Bazin, and the representatives of his contemporary figures in the French 
film theory like Jean Mitry, Christian Metz, Amedce Ayfre and Heiragel. Like Dudley, I 
will focus not on the categorization of film theorists, but on the films as a medium of 
representation. Dudley explains this proclivity as follows: 'But what interests me and 
what should interest all film scholars and students is the project of film theory itself not 
the classification of each and every theorist. '(Dudley Andrew, 1976,p.vii) 



Thus, what interest me here is the phenomenon itself and not the classification of 
filmmakers or theorists. This is due to the crucial role played by the cinematic language 
in shaping content, forcing interpretation, and implementing ideology. Accordingly, the 
study of the cinematic representation requires a close analysis of the cinematic codes, 
symbols, language, and modes of signification. Thus, the analysis will go along two axes: 
The axis of aesthetics and the axis of politics of representation. However, before I deal 
with such a sensitive issue, I would like to focus on the concept of representation itself. 



1-Representation in Media Discourse: 

Having dealt with the issue of discourse resistance in Malek Alloula's photography, 
I would like to pursue the matter further and move from a still pictorial medium to a 
moving medium, i.e. cinema. The shared element between the two is the issue of 



representation through which the process of power is carried out. To put it from the 
outset, the concept of representation is a complex one. It does not succumb to a single 
inbuilt grid frame of definition. For Foucault, the process of representation is an 
organized practice which takes place within a number of institutions. It is everything that 
a society writes, or narrates about these spaces. Foucault' s discursive approach goes 
beyond the semantic reading in so far as it sees any phenomenon from a historical 
perspective as opposed to a simplistic semantic reading that is ahistorical or synchronic. 
Foucault focuses on the historicity of discursive representation. He gives the example of 
'madness' as a socially and historically constructed element. In this very respect, 
Foucault says that: 



It was constituted by all that was said, in all the statements that 
named it, divided it up, described it, traced its development, 
indicated its various correlations, judged it, and possibly gave it 
speech by articulating, in its name, discourses that used to be 
taken as its own. 



(Foucault, 1972,p.32) 



Henceforth, a phenomenon acquires messages and meanings only through a cultural 
and historical sieve. A culture constructs its own reality through devising verbal arsenals 
around it. Thus, a given reality becomes common sensical since it is not questioned. 
Sexuality, madness, and punishment are cases in point. More significantly, I agree with 
Foucault' s interest in the epistemic breaks that separate one period from another. This is 
so, because only at these periods of discontinuity that meaning is disclosed, for they resist 
categorization within the already-established norms. Another interesting distinctive trait 
in Foucault' s conception of representation is his combination of knowledge as a 
superordinate of philosophy and laws, and the material institutions or what he calls 
'technologies of power'. These institutional apparatuses usher in the process of fixing 
meanings within the single historical period. Following this vein of argumentation, Stuart 
Hall in Representation: Cultural Representation and Signifying Practices ( 1996) 
maintains that 'knowledge is always inex tricably enmeshed in realities of power because 
it was always being applied to the regulations of social conduct in practice. '(1996, p.47) 



Therefore, Foucault clarifies the connection between the general superordinate and 
.Knowledge (with a capital k), be it philosophical or judicial, etc. and the material 
institutions wherein the application of this .Knowledge takes shape. Hence, he goes 
beyond the Hegelian dialectics to explain the function of power within the process of 
representation. In this respect, Foucault argues that: 



Neither the dialectic, as logic of contradictions, nor semiotics, 
as the structure of communication, can account for the intrinsic 
intelligibility of conflicts. ' Dialectic ' is a way of evading the 
always open and hazardous reality of conflict by reducing it to a 
Hegelian skeleton, and 'semiology' is a way of avoiding its 
violent ,bloody and lethal character by reducing it to the calm of 
language and dialogue . 



(1980, pp.114-5) 



Unlike the Marxist conception of the working of power, which is limited to the 
economic superstructure, Foucault sees that such a vision is reductionist because power is 
everywhere and not only in the economy and class matters . Accordingly, the functioning 
of power is dictated by the context and the circumstances of the application of knowledge 
,i.e. its super base. Hence, for Foucault, power enhances the existing knowledge which 
prerequisites power. He explains this notion in the following:' There is no power relation 
without the correlative constitution of a field of knowledge that does not pre -suppose 
and constitute, at the same time, power relations. '(1977, p.27) 



Therefore, Foucault' s conception of representation is complex and multi- 
dimensional, for the relationship between power and knowledge is in the form of a 
network and not only monopolized by one center. It functions within every layer of our 
social and economic life. Also, what is interesting in Foucault' s paradigm is his 
correlation between power and the body. Such a combination reveals the practical 
/material aspect of the constructive representation. This implies that knowledge does not 
remain 'there' in an ivory tower, but goes down to concretize itself in real life. Seen from 
another angle, the powerless individual becomes disciplined not because of direct means 
of torture, but by more effective and subtle normative devices that make the individual 
comply with the regulatory system through internalizing its norms, i.e. the status quo. 
Thus, the system of representation aims to produce 'docile bodies' subjugated by the 
panoptic surveillance or what Ignacio Ramonet labels as 'the silent 
propaganda' (Ramonet, Silent Propaganda ,2000). However, Foucault' s argumentative 
paradigm is not free from shortcomings, since it undermines the economic and material 
aspects of life. This justifies 'the major critiques leveled against his work in that he tends 
to absorb too much into discourse... (Stuart Hall,1996,p.51). For Foucault, 
representation is not to be linked with one subject; rather, it is enmeshed in power which 
is not necessarily focalized. This goes against Saussure's interpretation of representation. 
For Saussure, there is no subject for the representation because, for him, language 
'speaks us'. As to Foucault, the subject is the whole system, because power is not fixed in 
one point. Rather, it exists everywhere and everybody helps in the construction of its 
terms; one should not judge a specific class or a specific person as the only vector of 
power production. 



Despite Foucault' s interesting clarification of power relations and the functioning of 
power within specific historical epistemes, he seems to negate the subject's core and self. 
He seems to be totally absorbed into discourse. Also, Foucault' s fascination with 
discursive representation leads him to dispossess the subject out of his role in the making 
of history. Thus, eclipsing any possibility of resistance. In this regard, Foucault says that 
'one has to dispense with the constituent subject, that is to say, to arrive at an analysis 
which accounts for the constitution of the subject within a historical 
j ramework.'' (1988,p.ll5). Now, I would like to pursue the issue of representation with 
respect to visual culture and the visual conception of the self. Stuart Hall in a 
videocassette course material entitled Reading the Landscape (1995) argues that the 
visual representation of the landscape or the physical setting in general follows certain 
norms that everybody endeavors to preserve. The maintenance of Chapells, churches, 
mosques, and shabby buildings marks what he calls the process of 'continuity and 
change'. In fact, it is the visual transmission and the cultural transmittance of the past 
legacy to the following generations. It is also the preservation of a mode of life lest it 
should be lost. What interests me here is the concept of representation and how a certain 
society strives hard to keep an 'agreed upon' vision to ensure its specificity and 
distinctiveness. Stuart Hall explains that a scientific approach to represent ourselves 
requires a reading of physical settings, be it the countryside or the city, which reveals the 
ideology behind any form of representation. Cinema, being an art form wherein the 
artistic, the economic, and the cultural aspects interweave, provides an arena where the 
constructive power of representation can be analyzed. The bulk of the ongoing section 
will consider this issue of representation in two different blocks. One representing the 
dominant paradigm, i.e. the western cinema; the other unveils the possible alternatives to 
the first one at many levels, i.e. the aesthetic, the representational, and the political. 



C-The Construction of the 'Dominant' I and the Resistance of the 
Repressed: 



As stated in the previous sub-section, the issue of representation is a complex 
enterprise. The limitations of the defining practice are dictated by the context and the 
historical period. Both history and contexts have a strong bearing on the cultural values 
and fantasies projected on the screen. In this framework, I will approach the major 
historical events and circumstances that make the process of representation take a 
dialectic and polemic shape in the west-east encounters. The western countries passed 
through a series of economic, cultural and social developments. The total sum of these 
different cultural experiences forcefully imposed on the other different cultures. In this 
regard, cinema, being a mass communication tool played a functional role in perpetuating 
exploitation. 



1-Cinema under Colonialism: 



Louis Lumiers' invention of the moving pictures in 1895 made a great impact on 
the rest of the world. Besides, the appearance of cinema in the 19 century marked the 



beginning of the popular press with the publication of the Daily Mail (1896). This very 
period saw the increasing interests of the colonial powers in the African and Eastern 
parts. That growing scramble for the lands of other people was motivated by an 
increasing sense of nationalism. I take nationalism, here, in the European sense. The type 
of nationalism that started in the 18 r century reached its concrete manifestation in the 
invasion of the major parts of the world during the first and second world wars. 
Nationalism is one of the crucial elements which made the European move out of their 
homelands to conquer the land of the Other's, and ultimately subdue them physically and 
culturally. The Berlin conference of European powers was held to discuss the partition of 
the 'African cake' (1884-5). Thus, France occupied the Maghreb area and some parts of 
Sub-Saharan Africa, while Britain held sway over the Middle East and some parts of 
'black Africa'. Within this atmosphere, the media were not absent. They, rather, 
contributed to the promotion of colonization since the affluent families were looking for 
new markets. Accordingly, the exposition of Lumiers' cinematograph took place in 
different places of the colonial world. In Egypt, the first films La Sortie des Usines and 
L'arrivee du Train a La Ciotat were shown in the backrooms of cafes in Cairo and 
Alexandria (1896). In Algeria, the first showings took place in Algiers and Oran .In 
Tunisia (1897), Albert Samana brought the same films and showed them publicly. As to 
Morocco, the first showings were in the royal place of Fez (1897). As for the Sub- 
Saharan countries, Dakar and West Africa were the first to host the new medium in 1900. 
Afterwards, cinema reached Anglophone Africa, i.e. Lagos, Nigeria. For the Eastern 
parts, Iraq was among the first countries to acquire the visual medium (Shafa House in 
Baghdad). 



This historical sketch of the pioneer countries that tried to spread cinema shows a 
deep concern of the colonial powers to introduce cinema to the colonized lands. More 
significantly, cinema reached non-western parts thanks to the rich merchants who were 
fascinated with the European style of life. The coming of cinema was a strong expression 
of 'a need of settler audiences and the tiny bilingual elites which shared their tastes and 
values' (Lizbeth Malkmus&Roy Armes, 1991, p.5). This shows that the introduction of 
cinema was forced into the colonized countries. Thus, there was the perpetuation of 
certain media that shapes and enhances values that are basically alien and new for the 
colonized nations. The best example is that of Italy which showed Italian films in Tripoli 
without Arabic sub-titles. Other important feature of cinema introduction within the 
colonial world is the centralization of cinema theaters in the main cities -generally, the 
capitals. For instance, in Libya, the major film theaters were concentrated in Tripoli from 
1912-1951(date of independence'). This highlights that cinema is especially elitist and 
promotes the politics of inclusion and exclusion .The following quote clarifies the point: 



There was no impetus for local film production and the imported 
films reflected almost exclusively the tastes of the colonizer. As a 
result, under colonialism, cinema served as a socially divisive 
force, a mode of leisure from which the bulk of the population 
was excluded. 



(1991, pp.5-6) 



The main cause of such inequity is due to the partition of the production market 
between the great powers, especially, the French and the Italian film distributors. The US 
controlled, at a first stage, the Eastern market via the French agents who had the rights of 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. In 1929, the Motion Picture Export Association of America 
(MPEAA) initiated the exploitation of the Sub-Saharan Africa; while (AFRAM) and 
(AMPEC) exploited Francophone West Africa. Accordingly, the early years of cinema 
distribution were under the control of American influence. Along this forced introduction 
of cinema in the colonial world, there was the spread of other new media whose basic 
target was to dispossess the colonized countries from any occasion of speaking for their 
own image. In this regard, newspapers played a coercive role even before the 
introduction of cinema. In Egypt, the French language was imposed by Napoleon during 
his campaign of 1798. To elucidate this point, one can mention the Courier de L' Egypt , 
Alanbai , (1858) in Lebanon, Al Raid (1860), in Tunisia, Tarablus Al - Gharb (1899), Al 
Gazette (1899), etc. (Armes Roy, 1987). 



Similarly, the radio was very important in the fulfillment of the colonial project 
especially during the Second World War. This means of communication contributed to 
the construction of a 'second' reality whose purpose is the confirmation of the Western 
dominance, and thus its 'legitimate 'right' to carry out the 'civilizing' mission. To fulfill 
that purpose, the western media enhanced the notion of 'imagined communities' 
advanced by Benedict Anderson. The main point of this notion is that the colonized 
countries do not share any historical or cultural values with the oppressing powers, and 
for these to ease the colonial involvement and the unity of control over the colonies, they 
need to homogenize the natives in an imagined and fabricated community composed of 
illiterates communities, throbbing with different languages and dialects. Yet, they make 
up 'agreed upon' notions like nations, traditions, geographical borders, and the sense of 
communal territory that people willingly accept to die for, i.e. to die for an ' imagined 
community'. The role of cinema in the propagation of colonial power and the 
implementation of the imagined community principles is clarified as follows: 

Between 1895 and 1918 the propaganda power of cinema was 
gradually recognized by a number of groups that did not hesitate 
to introduce this medium into the range of their activities and the 
colonists were among this number. 

(Lizbeth Malkus&Roy Armes, 1991, p.13) 



It follows from this analysis that the media played a vital role in subjugating the 
'Other' using remote controllers. They helped to colonize minds to ease the control of 
bodies. More lucidly, the dynamic properties of cinema made the process of assimilation 
and subordination more effective. This is logical because the subtle weapons of cinema 
consist in the moving images that virtually reflect 'reality' especially that most people do 
not distinguish between fiction and reality. Such verisimilitude eased the spectator's 



identification with the exposed filmic content. They were mesmerized by the great 
likelihood of the world presented on the screen with the lived reality. Consequently, the 
transfixing of western values was difficult to circumvent. To clarify this point, in 
Anglophone' black' Africa (Clover Memorial Hall in Lagos, Nigeria), there was the 
showing of a film that contains: 



Scenes of a streamer moving through water; a conjugal dispute; 
a steeple chase; acrobats and other pictures ...shown with the 
vividness of life; and scenes of the coronation of king Edward VII 
at West minister Abbey (the royal procession alone, according to 
newspaper, being worth the price of admission. 



(1991, p.4) 



This example shows the enforcement of foreign values and ceremonies in a different 
context as sign of the colonial intentions of the crown to subdue the other cultures. Thus, 
the traditions, values, and legacy of the indigenous people were completely eclipsed and 
ignored. Boughedir Ferid explains the paradox in the following words: 'to watch these 
films that neither spoke their language nor had any connection with their society brought 
a double alienation, one that was both ideological and, more especially, cultural. (1991, 
p. 18) 



The colonial powers did not stop at the level of patronizing and tantalizing the 
natives' culture. Rather, they showed a skeptical attitude towards the human faculties of 
the African. In this vein of derision, the organizers of the first film showings under 
colonialism maintained that: 



Intelligent young Africans can be trained to do much of the 
routine work of the dark room and sound studios; and even some 
of the semi -skilled work. Also.... Africans can be trained to 
operate small cinema units and to deal satisfactorily with most of 
the simpler difficulties that arise. ' 

(1991, p.20) 



There was a complete denial of the African's capacity to make his /her own films. 
The basic prejudice was that the Africans are not mature enough to control the use of 
cinematographic conventions and techniques. The African was seen as a sub- human who 
cannot express his own culture through the new visual language. A state of affairs that is 



meticulously articulated in the following statement: ' the African is, in general, not mature 
for cinema. Cinematic conventions disrupt him; psychological nuances escape him; rapid 
successions of images submerge him.' (1991, p.21) 



To concretize this biased and unfounded vision, L.Van Bever, the Belgian minister 
established a tradition of simple films, specifically made for the Congolese. These films 
used simple techniques different from those destined for the British cinematic units. 
Henceforth, the cinematic aura under colonialism was characterized by the total 
supremacy of the colonial companies and organizations whose basic aim is to find new 
markets regardless of the cultural aspects of indigenous people. At this stage, the western 
style was predominant in both North Africa and South African areas. However, things 
started to change by the mid 1950s and the beginning of the 60s. This period marks the 
time when most colonized countries started to gain their independence. A change that 
had an enduring effect on the industry of film making in the 'third world'. This very issue 
will be the heart of the matter in the next sub -section. 



2-Cinema After Colonialism: 



The withdrawal of the colonial powers caused an upheaval in the established 
cinematic institutions and structures. These latter were bequeathed to the bilingual 
natives who could carry on the former functions of the colonists within their own 
homes! This category of representatives participated actively in the spread of the 
cinematic medium, especially among the elites. Their basic tasks are explained in 
Anderson' s testimony: 



Along side the old district officer appeared the medical officer, 
the irrigation engineer, the agricultural extension worker, the 
school -teachers, the policeman and so on. Where these parts 
were occupied by Europeans, they had to be supported by a mass 
of locally recruited clerks and officials who came to constitute an 
educated, bilingual elite 'capable of mediating linguistically 
between the metropolitan nation and the colonized people' s. 

(1991, p.36) 



The incentive behind such concern with ensuring shadow- like Europeans is to 
continue the process of domination through the beguiling and the alluring language of 
cinema Thomas Babigton Macauley puts it eloquently and plainly when he says that the 
objective was to create 'a class of persons Indian in blood and color, but English in taste, 
in opinions, in morals, and intellect. ' (1991, p.37). However, that diabolic stratagem of 



the colonial powers turned out to be positive for the indigenous people since the above- 
mentioned category of elites managed to introduce the cinematic conventions it acquired 
from the former colonists. These cinematic conventions were moulded and shaped to 
meet the specificity and distinctiveness of the local cultures. That allowed the cropping 
up of some oppositional voices that made use of the expressive spaces provided by 
cinema (I will deal with this issue when analyzing the cinematic convention of Latin 
American filmmakers). Besides, the early years of independence stamped the first results 
of nationalism. There was a growing desire to take hold of the mechanisms of the visual 
sector, especially cinema. This process of awareness -raising had many facets. To 
elucidate this notion, one can allude to the concern of some newly created governments 
with the fortification of the 'national' languages, be it in print such as newspapers, books, 
legal texts, or the audiovisual, comprising radio, TV, and cinema .The best similarity is 
between film-making and written literature. They both went through the same trajectory 
in documenting liberation. During the post independence era, some voices started 
claiming the return to indigenous languages, and the total exclusion of the colonists' 
language. Though there was no common consensus on this issue, African writers were 
aware of the crucial importance language played in the process of cultural representation. 
For Ngugi Wa Thiongo, the language of the colonizer should be strategically discarded 
and dispelled. Ngugi maintains that the language of the colonizer, be it French or English, 
cannot serve as a faithful mediator of the native culture. As for the Tunisian Albert 
Memi, he goes further and prophesied that the 'colonized literature in European 
languages appears condemned to die young. '(1991, p.39) 

Thus, one can distinguish between two clusters of writers as far as this linguistic 
issue is concerned: the first cluster of writers think that the negritude, the core of the 
Africaness cannot by all means be represented in any other code save the authentic one. 
The second cluster of writers agrees to use the colonist language, together with an effort 
to tame it so that it can bear the richness of the African experience. Wole Soyinka, John 
Pepper Clark, Kofi Awnoonor, and Chinua Achebe belong to the second faction. Chinua 
Achebe justifies his position as follows: 'for me, there is no other choice I have been 
given this language and I intend to use it.... I feel that the English language will be able 
to carry the weight of my African experience. '(1991, p.40). Achebe writes in 1964 
explaining that the symbolic use of language is the result of a necessary distinction 
between national literatures and ethnic ones: 



A national literature is one that takes the whole nation for its 
province and has a realized or potential audience throughout its 
territory. In other words, a literature that is written in the 
national language. An ethnic literature is one which is available 
only to one ethnic group within a nation. If you take Nigeria as 
an example, the national literature, as I see it, is the literature 
written in English; and the ethnic literatures are in Hausa, Ibo, 
Yoruba, Efik, Edo, Ijaw, etc. 



(1991, p.40) 



This polemic debate over language among the African writers saw its repercussion 
on the visual medium, cinema. Hitherto, I have surveyed the two clusters of writers' 
views vis-a-vis this linguistic issue to lay the ground for a similar trajectory that marked 
the early years of the post- independence Arab and African filmmakers. The educational 
background of most Arab, African, Eastern, and Latino American filmmakers was in the 
centers of power, i.e. Europe and The USA. They quitted their homelands to acquire the 
cinematic language and its techniques. Whether they managed to represent their cultures 
faithfully or no will be considered while dealing with the aesthetic aspects of both 
western styles, and the emerging 'third cinema'. At this stage, I would like to trace the 
educational background of most renowned 'third world' filmmakers. In Egypt, both 
Yousif Chahine and Tewfik Saleh graduated from language Victoria College. In 
Alexandria, Shadi Abdel Salam studied at Oxford, Hussein Kamal at the institute des 
Haute Etudes Cinematographique (IDHEC) in Paris; Galal Charkawi at the Centra 
Sperimentale in Rome; Philippe Mony (Gabon); Daniel Kamwa (Cameroun); Med 
Hondo (Mouritania); Rucy Guerra (Mozambique); Nacer Katariand; Abdellatif Ben 
Ammar (Tunisia); Moumen Smihi and Hamid Benani (Morocco) all had some training in 
France. Souhail Ben Barka and Ousmane Sembene (Senegal) studied in Moscow. This 
experience of exile made the African and the Arab filmmakers get in close contact with 
the secrets of the cinematic conventions; yet, it had latent effect on the conception of the 
native culture. To explain this effect, I distinguish between two groups of filmmakers; 
just like the polemics over the linguistic issue among the African novelists. The first 
group of filmmakers, which I call moderate, returned home and conceived their own 
culture from a distance, a state of Affairs that made them similar to tourists. This is so, 
because they were completely submerged by the European experience, so much so that 
they neither stick to their roots nor do they develop a new cinematic convention of their 
own. The second group of filmmakers, I call 'radical', managed to impose an alternative 
perspective through the camera. The apogee of this new experience reached its utmost 
success in Latin America namely in Brazil and Argentina where concepts of the camera- 
gun were developed. In this respect, the renown Ousmane Sembene admitted that he was 
surprised to be asked by villagers who told him why, if the films were for them, he had 
made these in his 'own language' that is to say, in 'French' (1991, p.43). 



This induced Sembene to start projecting films in the African languages, for 
instance, The Money Order / Mandabos . Henceforth, given the control of the 
international film market by the western companies, and the bureaucratic aspect of all 
'third world' countries, the viewing time is mainly filled with films imported from the 
West and the commercials floods of India (at least in the Moroccan Context). Malkmus 
and Armes estimate the monopoly of the viewing time at a rate of 40-60%. They 
maintain that 'local production tends to be centralized in the capitals (marginalizing 
important sectors of the production) and subject to grave technical and man power 
limitations. ' (1991, p.48).Thus, the strong impact of the colonist's mode of representation 
fostered Ignacio Ramonet's notion of silent propaganda. Additionally, this 
promulgation for controlling the visual scenery in the ex-colonies went in tandem with 
deep concern with the field of broadcasting including both radio and TV. Accordingly, 
the Egyptian system signed a contract with Radio Corporation of America. This 
permitted Egypt to manufacture TV sets. Also, French Africa kept its ties with the 
colonial institutions, especially the importation of technology with the exception of the 



Belgians who were aloof of the administrative structure initiated in former Zaire (now 
Democratic Congo Republic), both the British and the French were keen on the 
transformation of their institution modes, especially within the domain of broadcasting 
since there was a free space for individual initiation and independent production. In fact, 
the real oppressor in the cinematic scene after colonialism is the international institutions 
like Hollywood, and the Motion Picture Export Association of America (MPEAA) that 
have codified conventions and terms of success for any film. These institutions hate 
digression and alternative cinematic expression. A case in point is the five-year boycott 
on Algeria for the sole reason that it decided to regulate the import of foreign films into 
the country. Therefore, the power of the multi-national corporations is noticeable in the 
domain of regulating worldwide film flow. To face this situation, the African countries 
tried to build up a local market that would allow the circulation of films without passing 
through the multi-national corporations. In 1981, they created CIDC (Consortium 
Interafricain de Distribution Cinematographique). Notwithstanding, its mission was 
difficult. Malkmus and Armes state that: 



Most states did not reform their tax structures... nor did they pay 
their contribution to CIDC: Many national cinema organizations 
saw distribution purely as a commercial operation and were 
uninterested in the cultural role of finding an audience for 
African films... 



(1991, p.54) 



This critical situation made the unifying project of CIDC fail, and in 1984 the CIDC 
started losing confidence of African filmmakers and it was doomed to a halt. 'Once more 
the market was vulnerable to US films, distributed this time through a Swiss- registered 
company, SOCOPRINT, which has shown no interest in handling films made by 
Africans." 1 (1991, p.54). This traumatic situation made the after 'independence' 
generations seek new forms of representation, new ways of voicing their authentic I / 
Eye, and eventually create an alternative to the domineering biased styles of the 
colonizing powers. In the following sub- section, I will provide the experience of three 
Maghrebian filmmakers. These do not belong to the radical counter cinematic style. Yet, 
they stand a good example of 'third cinema's abstention from the smothering and stiff 
conventions of Hollywood and the (MPEAA) for example. 



3-The Maghrebian Visual Scene: 

Moumen Smihi (Morocco), Souhail Ben Barka(Morocco), and Merzak Allouache 
(Algeria) shared virtually the same experience. They had their educational training in 
foreign countries. Ben Barka studied in Moscow, Moumen Smihi and Merzak Allouache 
studied in Paris. They all experienced the cultural contact with alien cultures. They all 
wished to express their own cinematic vision but in a moderate fashion since they cannot 



stop commuting between their source of education and their homelands. They tried to 
exploit the limits of the camera, but without 'revolutionizing' their methods of the 
cinematic aesthetics, nor do they aim to forsake their own culture. 



Moumen Smihi in an interview with Hennebelle explains his own conception of the 
cinematic function and purpose. For Smihi the visual medium should reflect the 
throbbing aspects of society. In this interview, Smihi represents the Moroccan society as 
a mythology. His dismissal of the one-sidedness vision of representation is not a knee- 
jerk reaction to the mythology of the western. It is longing for diversity rather than 
impose one view, one mode of representation, and one reality. In this sense, he says 
'then, cinema was only considered from two angles; the Hollywood angle and French 
cinema, old or new one. '(Hennebelle's interview, 1981) .He also notes that during his 
study in (IDHEC), there was no interest in the cinematic production of the 'third world' 
with the exception of George Sadoul. This betokens that the Cartesian mind refuses what 
he terms 'digression'. It is a rejection of any alternative mode of representation, and thus 
any mode of thinking about the cinematic craft. To illustrate this, Smihi argues that: 



After the colonial parenthesis, it is our task now to research what 
might constitute the African being, the Arab being, their imagery, 
and their culture. We have to reflect that our societies have their 
own rationality, a rationality which is not necessarily backward, 
as colonialism tried to make people believe. 

(Hennebelle's interview, 1981) 



To express his indignation, Smihi tried to digress from the strictly conventional 
form of Western cinema. He tried to get inspiration from the cultural heritage of 
Morocco, especially that which escaped the colonial project of disfigurement. Also, his 
techniques inclined towards the use of small narratives in the post-modern sense. A type 
of narration that he terms as 'metonymic narrative'. The representation of Aisha in El 
Chergui ( The Violent Wind) shows that her story epitomizes the condition of Arab 
women in general. He also used another element that stamps the distinctiveness of the 
Moroccan society. Smihi says that: 



/ would wish that El Chergui could be perceived as a little 
mythology of Moroccan life, my mythology of Moroccan life, 
mythology in the levi-Straussian sense. The film is composed of a 
certain number of elements whose relationship emerges from a 
mythology of Northern Morocco. 

(Hennebelle's interview,1981) 



Besides, Smihi tries to use the physical setting as a means to unfold the story of El 
Chergui . Urban space, in this regard, was a bridge that relates the colonial situation that 
Morocco went through and how that phase stamped the social life of post-independence 
Moroccans and even the urban space of the Moroccan cities forever. In this context, the 
reading of a post-independence city in a Moroccan film shows the discrepancy between 
the buildings that were under the colonial control and the old medinas which were the 
abode of indigenous people. Hennebelle makes the same remark about the repercussion 
of the colonial relations on the physical setting in Smihi' s film. Smihi' s reply is so 
significant: 



Yes, parallel to the narratives I was speaking about, El Chergu i 
is also set at the level of reading a city, Tangiers, whose 
international reputation is considerable, and exaggerated for the 
most part. A city whose body is wounded by the foreign presence. 
At least ten different imperialisms used to fight each other over 
Tangiers. 

(Hennebelle's interview, 1981) 



Henceforth, the growing awareness among the filmmakers of the after- 
independence Maghreb induced them to revise their methods of approaching the film 
business. It is a move away from the traditional western established cinematic 
convention, which does not allow space for creativity and diversity. For Smihi, the 
solution is to exploit the distinctive signs and symbols of his native culture to express his 
point of view. In El Chergui , the use of mythology backs up this objective. Besides, the 
use of mythology and small narratives, Smihi used the original songs of the northern 
region, i.e. Rif's music. Hennebelle observes: 'the film opens with a Berber song? And 
Smihi' s answer is straightforward and revealing. His basic aim is to keep the authenticity 
of the words and rhythms. He replies: 'there is no translation, to avoid any damage of the 
musical value of the voice and the song. ' The cultural corollary is that despite the 
colonialist's efforts to produce an alter ego that will carry out the process of dismantling 
the cinematic capacity of the non-western people, these people turned out to be creative 
because they took their cultural heritage as a shield to circumvent the limitative aspects 
of what Solanas and Getino call 'First Cinema': 



Absolutely, deliberately, there is a rejection of the structure of 
traditional narrative (in the western cinema). Cinema is the 
product of western bourgeois. It is, therefore, the production of 
this society's cultural imagery.... from the moment the cinema is 
manipulated in another cultural atmosphere, it is necessary, even 
if only to escape servile imitations, to interrogate the forms and 
cultural traditions of this different atmosphere. ' 

(Hennebelle's interview,1981) 



Like Moumen Smihi, the Algerian filmmaker Merzake Allouache questions the 
everyday life through his film Omar Gatlato (1976). In this film, he evokes the notion of 
the super macho or masculinity in the Algerian everyday life. He aims at giving a 
microcosmic image of the practices of the Algerian youths, i.e. the camera is not aloof to 
the vibrating aspects of life, the little chats, the tiny social activities, etc. He puts it in the 
following: 



Speech is dominant in our cinema . You can 't do any thing about 
it. There is so much richness in speech that when I write a 
screenplay, my greatest pleasures consist in writing the 
dialogues. 

(Hennebelle, 1981) 



Thus, the Algerian cinema tries to abstain from the highly codified cinematic 
conventions of the western film. A strict scenario, shots, dialogues, character's movement 
in field, dress, etc, for instance, characterize cowboy films. One also finds these elements 
so recurrent in a John Ford's films. Yet, things are not as easy as that. Allouache points 
out in his interview with Hennebelle that the principles articulated by the Algerian State 
Film Corporation, and the Office National Pour le Commerce Et LTndustrie 
Cinematographique (ONCIC) are stiff. The Algerian state is still under the spell of the 
French regulations that exclude any 'digression' as Smihi clarified. Thus, Merzak 
Allouache and other filmmakers such as Farouk Beloufa find themselves forced to keep 
moving between Paris and Algeria. 

The third eminent figure in the Maghrebian visual scene is the Moroccan Souhail 
Ben Barka. Hennebelle evaluates his experience as a combination between 'general 
Marxist politics with strong admiration for Italian and Japanese film styles. '(Hennebelle 
interview, 1981). The main concern of Souhail Ben Barka is the exploration of the 
maximum secrets of the camera. His films are mainly founded on the power of the image. 
One can recall A Thousand and One Hands ( Mille et Une Mains (1972). Such a film 
depicts the working class's hardships in a luxurious carpet factory owned by a capitalist. 
This film is a sharp critique of the capitalist system; it shows a ruthless attitude of the 
capitalist class whose major infatuation is to gain more money regardless of the cultural 
memory of the 'Others'. Souhail's Second film is la Guerre de Petrole n'aura pas Lieu 
( The Oil War Won't Happen (1975)). This film was banned in Morocco. It is a critique of 
the oil transnationals. However, despite the critique leveled at Ben Barka concerning his 
excessive use of colors, his reply is eloquently explained as follows: 

I do a cinema which is essentially based on the image. There is 
little dialogue in the film. This is intentional. I like that cinema 
which rejects excessive reliance on speech. The spectator must 
sense the suffering of the people in the workshop, through the 
image. 

(Hennebelle's Interview with Ben Barka, 1981,) 



Henceforth, Ben Barka intends to make a cinema based on succession of juxtaposed 
images that tell the main story of the film. This reminds us of Hitchcock's' distinction 
between photography and cinema. Hitchcock argues that one can make a story in a phone 
box thanks to the succession of a number of shots. This is what he calls the real cinema. 
On the contrary, the shots indicating ' galloping horses' are photography. ( Alfred 
Hitchcock , videocassette interview, 1973). Souhail's reliance on the image also reminds 
us of Sergei Eisenstein's 'soviet montage' and Pudovkin's 'linkage'. It is the art of 
making the story unraveled before the spectator thanks to the 'thematic of one shot and 
the anti-thesis of the next, but by the synthesis or interaction of the two. '(Kevin Jackson, 
p.161). 



Having addressed the merits and the demerits of some Maghrebian filmmakers, I 
would like to note that these were not too' revisionist' in their critiques of the Western 
cinematic conventions. Yes, at the thematic level, they made a move away from the 
individualist aspects of the Western cinema. They dealt with issues that attract the 
Maghrebian people in general. Moumen Smihi dealt with mythology, Merzak Allouache 
with the everyday life and expressed his love for orality and speech. Souhail Ben Barka, 
on the contrary, rejects speech in favor of the image. But, he stressed that he likes the 
authentic image. Nonetheless, the Maghrebian filmmakers are still under the influence of 
their 'westernized' educational background. They have not yet managed to extricate the 
medium, i.e. the camera from its western symbolic power and codified frames. In other 
words, they have not yet fully escaped the coercive conventions of the west, and the ways 
of dealing with the aesthetics of cinema. This is due to their early contact and mimicry of 
the 'first cinema' conventions, which are basically elitist and does not reflect the 
aspirations of the essentially diverse world. In the oncoming section, I will address a 
more 'radical and revisionist' attitude in the manipulation of cinema's aesthetics and 
politics. It is the experience of the Latino American filmmakers namely Fernando 
Solanos and Ocatvio Gettino who revolutionized the conception of cinematic techniques 
and conventions. This will give us better insight about the way 'first cinema' constructs 
its I /Eye and the way 'third cinema' visualizes back (writes back through light). 



4-The Postcolonial Condition: 



As I explained in the previous sections, the process of representation is a complex 
one. It is the axis upon which the codes of ideology, following Fiske's appellation, are 
passed. These codes may serve a capitalist vision, a communist stance, a liberalist 
proclivity, or individualist attitudes, etc. Hence, only through probing within the 
mechanisms of the process permits us to state whether the communication circuit can be 
broken. Put differently, the practice of imposing one's values on the 'Other' can be subtle 
and unmarked since it is inscribed within aesthetic elements that bring about a narcotic 
effect on the spectator who accepts without challenge. 



The colonial discourse is an organized project that targets the subordination of the 
'Other' so as to assert the T. This is carried out in all that is written, said, related and 
imagined about a far-distant 'Other'. The cinematic technique's role is vital in this 
respect. The Western cinema, be it British, American or French, sets its own norms and 
tries to impose them on the international visual market. The narrative, for example, 
follows a pre-established formula. To respect the classical narrative of Hollywood is the 
best guarantee to ensure full success in the box-office. These heavy and stiff conventions 
are not meant only for the 'Other' cultures, but also for the west itself. In the United 
States, for instance, one finds that independent filmmakers are excluded from Hollywood 
if they do not comply with the well-articulated principles of such a coercive institution. 
One can also recall the symbolic functions of the Hays code in 1922. This code set the 
terms for what should be said and what should be avoided. Such a situation made the 
western film production run the risk of losing its aesthetic perspective since the 
filmmaker has to follow religiously established conventions. John Ziniewiez in 
'Postcolonial Film Form From an Artistic Perspective. '(1997) argues that western 
filmmakers do not enjoy the esoteric bounds that should relate the filmmaker to his own 
film. This notion is valid, for the European has to stick to the agreed upon semiotic and 
cultural language to ensure the success of his/her film, and thus a good financial result in 
the box-office. On the other hand, the postcolonial filmmaker enjoys free spaces of 
representation, since she/he is not bound by any pre-established canon that dictates 
her/him how to handle the camera, how the story should begin, and how it should end. 
John makes it abundantly clear that: 



A post colonial filmmaker thus not only has the freedom to 
express himself artistically and place his own subjective 
meaning, which forms a closed objective meaning into the film, 
but also is free of the cultural restraint of the semiotics of 
Europe. He is ultimately completely free to invent his own form 
of visual language. 



(1997, p.5) 



Consequently, the postcolonial filmmaker has more chances to produce an artistic 
work that feeds on creative sources which allow the filmmaker better approach his/her 
own vision to the cultural aspects of his society. That creativity extends to include both 
the aesthetic representation and the political dimension. This issue will be the heart of the 
matter in the ongoing section. 



D-The Aesthetics of Representation in Postcolonial Cinemas: 



The issue of representation of one's culture and the politics of resistance took 
serious forms in the post-war period. During the 50s and early 60s, there was the 
emergence of the 'radical' trend in the craft of cinema. I say 'radical' because the 
generation of the 60s experienced the growing of industrialization in many parts of the 
'third world countries'. An industrialization which brought the quick mushrooming of 
film industries, but with a different conception from that of the western production. The 
political situation was characterized by the beginning of the decolonization of Africa, 
south Asia, south West Africa, the Vietnam War, the Cuban crisis, etc. The political 
situation could be summarized in what Cha hand labels 'a sort of third world euphoria '. 
In sum, the ideas of Fanon, Che Guevara and Ho Chi Minh seemed to take ground and to 
be materialized. The cinematic art, being a reflection of the period's aura, represented 
this mood in the films of Ousmane Sembene (Senegal), Jorge Sinjines (Bolivia), Glamber 
Rocha (Brazil), Yilmaz Guney (Turke), and especially Fernando Solanas and Ocatvio 
Getino (Argentina). There was also the appearance of cinema novo in Brazil and the 
'neuva Ola' (Argentina). In brief, the political concern was the common focus of these 
films. However, the reaction to such a 'digression' was significant. Many filmmakers 
suffered from the experience of exile, emprisonment, and enforced silence. It was a 
period that revealed that cinema could be an important 'gun' in liberating the people. The 
cinema proved that it is not a mere means of entertainment as the Hollywoodian cinema 
tries to endorse. Such a symbolic change in the function of cinema was more effective 
because the postcolonial filmmaker understood that the mastery of the cinematic 
language, together with the use of authentic aesthetics could mobilize and even galvanize 
the spectator. Roy Armes explains this conscious- raising when he states that: 



Ousmane Sembene began using Wolf in The Money Order I 
Mondabi (1968) before there was an agreed upon writer form for 
the language, while all Jorge Sinjines film have been made not in 
the Spanish of the educated elite, but in the languages of the 
Quechua and Amagara Indies who make up the bulk of Bolivia' s 
population. 

(Roy Armes, 1987, p.94) 



Hence, the stylistic power of films was fully exploited by the postcolonial 
filmmakers who tried to explode the constraints of narration in both 'first cinema' and 
'second cinema'. Put differently, they tried to oppose the constructive mood of the 
western logos. Yet, this resistant stance does not target the creation of another center and 
the total rejection of the western's mode of representation. Rather, it is a move towards a 
'democratic' use of the medium. Other purposes are well articulated by Roy Armes:'m 
this way, cinema can cease to be a one-way communication system, imposing stereotypes 
made in Hollywood 'indiscriminately on audiences throughout the world: the possibility 
of a real dialogue between East and West comes nearer. (1987, p.97). This way, the 
interconnection between the artistic and the political reached its summit in the works of 



the 60s. The filmmakers managed to oppose the centrality of the western Eye/I, and they 
triggered off the subversive and resistant I/Eye as it is inscribed in Malek Alloula's 
analytical paradigm. In 1969,the articles that best articulated the growing insurgence 
were: 'For an Imperfect Cinema', by the Cuban Julio Garcia Espinosa, and 'Towards a 
Third Cinema 'by the Argentines Fernando Sonlanas and Octavio Getino. These latter 
marked a fundamental change in the approach of cinematic representation, and the new 
resistant styles. Their cinematic enterprise is sketched in this testimony: 



The anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples of the third world 
and of their equivalents inside the imperialist countries 
constitutes today the axis of the world revolution. Third cinema 
is, in our opinion, the cinema that recognizes in that struggle the 
most gigantic cultural, scientific and artistic manifestation of our 
time, the great possibility of constructing a liberated personality 
with each people as the starting point-in a word, the 
decolonisation of culture. 



(1987, p.87) 



In addition to this duo, Garcia Espinosa rejects the capitalist approach of art. He is 
skeptic of the technological perfection of western cinema. For Garcia, like the theorists 
Fanon and Cabral, refuses the communication gap between an elite of filmmakers who 
possess technology and a society which is deprived of the technical privilege. His aim is 
to shatter the passive relation between an isolated filmmaker and an inert spectator. For 
him, the real target is 'to find out if the conditions which will enable spectators to 
transform themselves into agents-not merely active spectators, but genuine co-authors 
are beginning to exist. '(1987, p.98). This is what Espinosa calls 'an authentically 
revolutionary artistic culture'. This betrays that the artistic representation in 'third 
cinema' is quite different from the aesthetics of reception and representation in the 'first 
cinema'. In western cinema, the spectator is isolated in the dark box; he is a mere passive 
recipient. On the contrary, 'third world aesthetics' challenges this notion. Here, the 
spectator becomes a major contributor in the decoding of the filmic text, because the 
language is straight forward, draws from the mythical elements, the shared communal 
repertoire, etc; also, the politics of reception in the 'third world' is different from the 
'first's'. In 'third cinema', one can notice that people talk and rejoice while watching. 
This gives the film a 'second life' thanks to the element of intelligibility between the film 
and the spectator. Contrariwise, the western aesthetics relies on individualistic proclivity. 
Armes argues that in 'third cinema', the creators are at the same time the spectators and 
vice versa. '(1987, p.98). 



Garcia meets with Solanas and Getino in many respects. Yet, the latter duo's 
approach is more politically-laden: 'their program- which forms part of a necessary 



decolonization of culture-proposes a cinema of subversion, aimed at the new man 
exemplified by Che. '(1987, p.99). They carry out the process of decolonization so as to 
denounce the constructive Eye/I of Hollywood. Their film's terminology is similar to 
bullets which express the combative imagery of the opposing voice. For Solanas and 
Getino: « a film is 'a detonator ', a camera 'a riffle', and a projector 'a gun' that shoot 
24 frames per second, while the filmmaker is likened to the guerrilla fighter who travels 
along paths that he himself opens up with machete blows.» (1987, p.99). For Solanas and 
Getino, the process of decolonization that marked the postcolonial world should go 
through two parallel patterns. One includes the decolonization of the image shaped by 
colonialism and neocolonialism; and the second pattern involves the 'construction of a 
throbbing, living reality which recaptures truth in any of its expressions' . (1987, p99) .In 
this way, the colonist's project carried out through the aesthetics of cinema finds its 
culmination in the rise of alternative modes of representation and alternative politics of 
aesthetics in Latin America. One of the styles which were developed to decolonize the 
image is well accommodated in the documentary style. Yet, this latter is not like the 
western documentary form; rather, it is one which is committed to the revolutionary 
cause of cinema whose objectives are explained by Roy Armes:' 'revolutionary cinema is 
not fundamentally one which illustrates, documents, or passively establishes a situation: 
rather, it attempts to intervene in the situation as an element of rectification' (1987, 
p.100). Henceforth, Solanas and Getino, as symbols of alterity and 'digression ' from the 
western cinematic representation, demystify Bhabha's concept of ambivalence. The 
colonized, during the 60s, was not unaware of the psychological fluctuation of the 
colonizer. Instead, he was aware of the colonial practices and tried to divert the colonial 
I /Eye using new exploitation of the visual technology. The film directors of the 60s 
especially the South American ones redefined the sweeping generalizations of concepts 
such as 'humanism', 'universalism', 'reality' and 'representation'. Fernando Solanas and 
Octavio Getino tried to devoid these politically laden concepts of their Eurocentric 
proclivity. They tried to assert the right of difference. In Alloula's The Colonial Harem 
(1986), the Algerian Woman sends back the photo to its sender. Likewise, the South 
American director epitomized by Solanas and Getino sends back the western Eye/I using 
postcolonial aesthetics and cinematic conventions. Thus, the construction of the T in the 
visual representation is always hectored by the counter-aesthetics representation. Put 
differently, the Cartesian T finds itself baffled by the new conception and convictions of 
the postcolonial filmmaker, namely those mentioned in the manifesto of 1969. This 
alternative approach provides other spaces for counter-representation or what Antonio 
Gramsci calls 'counter- hegemonic arguments'. 



However, this awareness on the part of the colonized does not take place overnight. 
Rather, it is always accumulative. For Gabriel Teshome, the third world cinematic 
aesthetics went through three basic phases: the first phase is the unqualified assimilation. 
During this phase, there was a direct identification with the western conventions and 
Hollywood 's industrial products. Even worse, some Oriental companies took the name 
of the western ones. Honkong was labeled as 'Hollywood of the Orient' and Egypt was 
named as 'Hollywood on-the Nile'. The stylistic features of this phase particularly 
foreground the technical brilliance and 'visual wizardry'. These distinctive traits 
produced the cinema of the spectacle. Gabriel calls the second phase of cultural 



decolonization as the remembrance phase, the characteristics of which are the strong 
nostalgia to the heritage of the past, its lore, and myths (see Sembene's Mondabi). 
Despite its focus on the spatial representation rather than the temporal one, and its 
difference from the unqualified assimilation phase, the third world filmmaker was still 
under the influence of the 'first cinema'. The basic drawbacks of this phase are the 
excessive sublimation of the past without detecting its failings. The third and most 
important phase is the combative one. Here, the film industry is seen as public institution. 
The films were produced by and for the public: everybody participates in the creation of 
films. Even the states helped in the development of this industry. For example, Algeria's 
Cine -Liberacion and Chile's Films that document the popular unity socialist 
government. The major characteristic of the thematic concern of this phase is the focus 
on the ideological ramifications (e.g. Miguel Littin's the Promised Land) . As to the 
stylistic dimension, the characters are no longer predominant, as it is the case in western 
cinema. Rather, it is the ideological point of view that motivates the films and controls 
their development. Glauber Rocha's Di CavalCanti is a case in point. There is also the 
excessive use of flashbacks that help to dip into the past's failings to comment on the 
future. 



Having sketched the major phases that the postcolonial cinema went through so that 
it can express the aspirations of its people by virtue of new cinematic conventions, I 
would like to uncover the points which mark the mechanisms of representation in 'third 
cinema'. Among the figures who addressed the issue, one can mention Teshome 
H.Gabriel. In his article 'Towards a Critical Theory of Third World Films' , Gabriel traces 
some aspects that distinguish 'third cinema' from the first's. The first distinctive trait is 
the narrative .The conception of narration in western cinema is totally different in form 
and content from that of third world politics. To exemplify, Gabriel says: 

Take a hunter and a game. In western style movie, the depiction 
of the hunt would focus upon the ultimate act of the hunter 
bagging his game. In the third world context, the interest would 
be in depicting the relationship of the hunter to the natural 
environment which feeds his material and spiritual needs and 
which, in fact, is the source of the game. 



(Jime Pines&Paul Willemen,1989, p.57) 



The second trait that marks the aesthetics of representation in postcolonial cinemas 
is the autobiographical narrative. In this context, autobiography does not mean one 
individual relating his/her own life story. The latter tendency reflects the western 
philosophical conception of the individual. On the contrary, autobiography in the 
postcolonial sense means that the filmmaker dissolves within the collective vision. The 
notion of subjectivity or individual agency; i.e. the T fades in favor of the communal 
representation of everyday life, shared myths, and collective experiences, etc. In the 
postcolonial cinemas, the character's heroism/triumph gains its significance only in the 
triumph of the group /community. Contrariwise, the western filmmaker aims at 



sublimating the individual heroism, the secluded subjectivity, and the fragmentation of 
society. This explains why most western filmmakers indulge in intangible and esoteric 
representations of reality. This state of affair complicates the cinematic reception. Even 
in the films which relate the story of the groups, these groups succeed only when one 
hero triumphs. To elucidate this difference, Gabriel Teshome maintains that: 



The constitution of the subject which is radically different from a 
western conception of the individual; 2) the non-hierarchical 
order, which is differential rather than autonomous; 3) the 
emphasis on the collective social space rather than on 
transcendental individual space... 



(1989, p.59) 



Significantly enough, the politics of representation in the postcolonial world are 
different from the modes of perception prevalent in the western cinematic tradition. 
Besides, the camera movement in postcolonial cinemas is not frequent if compared with 
the 'first'. This latter can be described as actional cinema that requires the movement of 
the camera in all the corners of the field. The camera in postcolonial cinemas does not 
revolve around its axis only when the story line requires so. Also, it is frequent to notice 
that in postcolonial films, the characters may send a direct look at the camera. Thus, 
he/she looks at the audience to enhance the tradition of orality. The character, while 
looking at the camera, may utter some resolution or put forward some problem. Here, the 
director blurs the line between spectatorship and acting. The point here is that the actor 
reenacts the daily life interactions via the visual medium, the camera. Gabriel Teshome 
explains this very point as follows: 'what we get instead is a blurring of identities where 
the addresser and the addressee are engaged in a ceaseless exchange of roles. '(1989, 
p.83). This is akin to Bretolt Brecht's A-effect: the fourth wall which separates the actor 
and the audience is shattered to foreground the meta-theatrical function. Similarly, when 
the cinema actor fixes the camera, he/she is at the same time fixing the audience and 
making them aware that they are merely watching a film whose basic aim is to reflect the 
communal reality. In brief, there is a foregrounding of the commitment to everyday life 
and backgrounding of the film as a medium. 



While the third world filmmaker sublimates everyday life through the camera work, 
the western tradition separates the work from 'the reality' of everyday life. Rarely do we 
come across a film wherein the main character, usually a male hero, fixes the camera. In 
the western filmic conventions, the actors are indifferent to the existence of the camera. 
They stress the fictional, and the esoteric dimensions, which makes the message 
sometimes difficult to discern. 



Another distinctive trait of postcolonial 'activist' aesthetics is the focus on the 
source of inspiration for the postcolonial filmmaker. It is the element that guarantees the 
intelligibility of his work. The western cinema, on the other hand, does not rely on the 



common ground, the common myths; rather, it is one that provides an individualist 
perception of reality or, more precisely, the 'reality' of the filmmaker in an essentially 
heterogeneous context. For instance, the films of Rachid Mashahraoui (Palestine) reflect 
a struggle for liberation and identity assertion. He does not use the camera for 
individualist purposes. His camera does not indulge in fictional representations; rather, it 
is a kind of political recording that targets to unveil the misdeeds of the new Apartheid 
System. Likewise, Osmane Sembene (Senegal) deploys his camera to serve the 
communal interest. He shows his commitment to the popular memory when he says, 'if I 
die before making Samore Toure, please tell the world that I died a very unhappy 
man. '(1989, p.56) 



The exploitation of third cinema's aesthetics is also patent in the works of Birri 
(Argentina), Octavio Gomez (Cuba) and Julio Garcia Espinos (Cuba). Another distinctive 
pillar of these aesthetics is folklore. The lore of Africa, Asia and Latin America allows 
the postcolonial filmmaker to mark their difference. This is so because any film which 
takes folklore as a source of reference guarantees intelligibility and communication with 
the audience. Additionally, when the filmmaker deploys folklore, he /she denounces the 
official history of 'first cinema'. Thus, he/she revises, rewrites that fabricated history on 
the grounds of an authentic and local perception. In this vein, Teshome Gabriel maintains 
that: 

In a world where 'logic' and 'reason' are increasingly being 
used for 'irrational' purposes and aims, folklore attempts to 
conserve what official histories insist on erasing. In this sense, 
folklore traditions of popular memory have a rescue mission. 
They wage a battle against false consciousness and against the 
official versions of history that legitimate and glorify it. 

(1989, p.54) 



Nonetheless, the cute specificity of third/postcolonial cinema and its strife for 
redefinition and redeployment of the cinematic discourse are well articulated in the works 
of Latin America's filmmakers. In this regard, Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino try 
to conjure up perspective aesthetics whose fundamental target is to oppose the 'dominant 
cinema'. Their films are a sort of rallying calls against parochialism and Eurocentric 
exploitation of the power of the image. Their awareness led them to sketch the major 
distinctive traits of the western cinema and the alternative one: 



First cinema expresses imperialist, capitalist, bourgeois ideas. 
Big monopoly capital finances big spectacle cinema as well as 
authorial and informational cinema. Any cinematographic 
expression . . . likely to respond to the aspirations of big capital, I 
call first cinema. Our definition of second cinema is all that 
expresses the aspirations of the middle stratum, the petit 



bourgeoisie. .Second cinema is often nihilistic, mystifactory. It 
runs in circles. It is cut off from reality. In the second cinema, 
just as in the first, you can find documentaries, political and 
militant cinema. ..For us third cinema is the expression of a new 
culture and of social changes. Generally speaking, third cinema 
gives an account of reality and history. It is also linked with 
national culture... It is the way the world is conceptualized and 
not the genre or the explicitly political character of a film which 
makes it belong to third cinema... Third cinema is an open 
category, unfinished, incomplete. It is a research category. It is a 
democratic, national, popular cinema. Third cinema is also an 
experimental cinema.. . 



(1989, p.9) 



Henceforth, third cinema constructs a specific category that revises the politics of 
representation prevalent in the center. Third cinema is also a move away from the 
traditional exploitation of the cinematic gadgetry to serve a sole cinematic discourse. It is 
an open genre that deconstructs the aesthetics of representation to create another 
alternative perception of the practice of vision. In this respect, I will detect the 
constructive discourse in Cry Freedom and A Passage to India. I will examine how this 
discourse is tacitly inscribed in camera movements, lighting, dialogue and the politics of 
dress. Afterwards, I will touch upon the counter -hegemonic aesthetics that revise the 
failings of the dominant I /Eye. For that purpose, I adopt some elements of the 
comparative criteria proposed by Gabriel Teshome in his article 'Towards a Critical 
Theory of Third world Films'. First, let us survey these criteria: 



Comparison of the Filmic Conventions : 

(These are tendencies not, absolutes) 

1-Western Dominant Conventions: 

a-Lighting: High contrast and low key, mostly Rembrandt lighting in drama while 
comedy uses low contrast and high-key lighting. 

b- Camera Angle: Mostly governed by eye-level perspective which approximates to our 
natural position in the world .Use the angle shots primarily for aesthetic look. 

c-Camera Placement: Distance varies according to the emotional content of the scene. 
Emotion, e.g. anger, is portrayed in close up. 

d-Camera Movement: Mostly a fixed perspective tripod operation, promoting 
exposition and understanding. Often the camera moves to stay with the individual to 
study character development and psychological state. 

e-Set Design: A studio set. Tightens manipulatory controls, enhances fictional reality. 

f-Acting: A Hollywood convention, actor as icon. 

g-Parallel Montage: Shows the relation of conflicting characters/forces for dramatic 

and expository narrative purposes, i.e. suspense. 

h-Point of view: Actors avoid looking directly at the camera. Actors are usually 
positioned or blocked so that the camera easily observes their emotional state. 

2-N on-western Use of Conventions: 

a-Lighting: As a convention in third world films is less developed, with the exception of 
Cuban films, whose use of lighting as a language is manifest in Lucia and the Last 
Supper . 

b-Camera Angle: Deliberate choice for purposes of political or social comment. 
Low/high angle-shot show dominance and power relations between the oppressed and 
oppressing classes. 

c-Camera Movement: Fixed perspective in African films. A moving perspective (hand- 
held camera in Latin American films promotes experiential involvement and dramatic 
identification. If the camera moves it is to contain a scene or a sequence as a unit and not 
in response to individual psychology. 

d-Set Design: A location set. Location shooting relaxes manipulatory controls, and 
enhances documentary reality. 



e-Acting: Mostly non-actors acting out their real-life roles. 

f-Parallel Montage: Cross-cutting serves an ideological purpose and denotes ironical 
contrast and class distinction. Consider the film Mexico: the Frozen Revolution . 

g-Point of view: It is not uncommon to see a look directed at the camera, hence a direct 
address to the audience. A shift to the conventions of oral narrative is evident. Consider 
the Algerian film, Omar Gatlato . 



Comparison of Folk and Print Forms: 
(Conception of the Value and Evaluation of Art.) 



1-Folk (or Oral) Art Form: 

a-Deeper meaning of art held by cultural groups or communities. Interpretive device: one 
needs to belong and /or understand cultural or folk nuances. 

b-Recognizes general level of excellence; hence, emphasis on group competence in the 
aesthetic judgment of art. 

c-Master artist concept-gifted but normal, and so conforms to the group. 

d-Art as occasion for collective engagement. 

e-Emphasis on contextual relevance. 

f-Art defined in terms of context. 

2-Print (or Literate) Art Form. 

a-Deeper meaning of art held as the sole property of the artist. Interpretive device: the 
artist proclaims 'it is for me to know and for you to find'. Or art is what you mean it to be. 

b-Recognizes exceptions, hence emphasis on individual achievement and individual 
responsibility. 

c-Master artist concept-gifted but eccentric and essentially non-conformist. 

d-Art as occasion for 'escape' from normal routine. 

e-Emphasis on conceptual interpretation. 

f-Art defined in terms of aesthetics. 

3-Performatory Presentation: (Folk Art Form) 



a-Held in fluid boundaries, churchyards, fields, market places-operating in a 360° 
dimension. 

b-A scene flows into another. Cyclical progression linked thematically. 

4-Performatory Presentation : ( Print Art Form) 

a-Boxed in theaters and elevated to a stage-operating in a 180° dimension. 
b-Each scene must follow another scene in linear progression. 

5-Performatory Effect: (Folk Art Form) 

b- Expects viewer participation, therefore arouses activity and prepares for and 
allows participation. Multiple episodes that have their own centers. 

6- Performatory Effect: (Print Art Form) 

a- Discourages viewer participation. Puts an end to activity. Inhibits participation. 
Singular episode extended through detail. 

7-Cognitive Characteristics: (Folk Art Form) 

a-Man defined as 'unchangeable' alone. Change emanates from the community. 

b-Individual interlinked with total social fabric. Concept of human rather than 
concept of 'man' as such. 

c-Strong tradition of suggestion in the cultural symbol and in the use of linguistic 
formulae. 

d-Time assumed to be a subjective phenomenon; it is the outcome of conceptualizing 
and experiencing movement. 

e-Wisdom is a state of intellectual maturity gained by experience. Cumulative process 
of knowledge, derived from the past. Characterized by slowness to judgment. 

f-Earth is not a hostile world; e.g. the cult of ancestors is an attempt at unification 
with the past, present and future. 

8-Cognitive Characteristics: (Print Art Form) 

a-Man defined as ' man' , changeable and by virtue of his person, capable of effecting 
change and progress. 



b-Individual perceived primarily as separated from general social fabric. 

c-Strong tradition of detail and minute (graphic) description. 

d-Time assumed to be an 'objective' phenomenon, dominant and ubiquitous. 

e-Wisdom is characterized by high degree of specialization in particular field or 
discipline. Characterized by quickness of judgment based on a vast accumulation of 
data and information. 

f-Earth is a hostile world and has to be subdued. Practice is in the future or elsewhere. 



PART TWO: 



The Polemics of Representation in Cry Freedom 
and A Passage to India. 



A- Cry Freedom: The Deconstruction of the Cartesian I /Eye. 
1-A Methodological Prelude: 



In the ongoing analysis, I will address the issue of representation in Cry Freedom 
and A Passage to India and the multi-layered political ramifications of this representation. 
Martine Julie in Introduction A L' Analyse de L' image (1993) maintains that there is no 
pre-determined or generalizable ready-made method of the filmic analysis; each visual 
analysis depends on the nature and purpose of the filmic text. In this respect, I have 
chosen the semiotic schemata advanced by John Fiske in 'television culture'. The reason 
being that Fiske' s formula is not limited to one layer of analysis. It is, on the contrary, 
flexible and includes all segments of the iconic analysis. Fiske' s theorem is composed of 
three basic levels: the level of reality, the level of representation, and the level of 
ideology: 

a- The level of Reality: includes appearance, dress, make up, environment, behavior, 

speech, gesture, etc. 
b- The level of Representation: includes camera, lighting, editing, music, sound, etc. 
c- The level of Ideology: Includes concepts such as materialism, class, race, 

individualism, patriarchy, and capitalism. 



These levels act and interact to produce cultural iconic representation and connotations. 
Yet, my focus will be on the codes of representation, and how they uncover the unseen 
mechanism whereby these three levels manufacture consent. The analysis of Cry 
Freedom and A Passage to India will also hinge upon the segmental examination. This 
explains further my choice of Fiske' s analytic paradigm which is interested in the details 
of representation. In this respect, I will focus on the major scenes that make up the main 
sequences of the films, together with cross-references to the cinematic language used and 
the referential ideology that shapes the signifying messages. 

2-The Raid Scene: 

Sir Richard Attenborough' s Cry Freedom relates the story that stamped one of the 
most shameful phases of the racial and colonial encounters. The colonial prejudice 
epitomized in the sub-ordination of the colored and the veneration of whitism made 
South Africa a special case. Attenborough, basing his film on John Briley's novel Cry 
Freedom , tries to expose the story of Steve Bantu Biko and Donald Woods. These latter 
are real life characters, which betrays Attenborough' s aim to maximize the political 
dimension of the film. 

The relationship between a 'black' activist and a 'white' liberalist makes the story of 
Cry Freedom play down the fictional representation. In fact, it is the symbolic function 
which is put to the fore. Steve Biko is the representative of all 'black' South Africans 
who tried to denounce the colonizer's prejudice. They tried to voice out their situation to 
turn the tables on the Apartheid System. Steve Biko stands as a symbol of conscious- 



raising and stintless resistance the racial segregation in South Africa. The story line of the 
film takes a serious detour after Biko's assassination. It is this very point that makes 
Donald Woods, the Daily Dispatch editor, carry on Biko's resistance to the Apartheid 
System. The fact that the white and rich South African editor refuses the oppressive 
regime denotes that within the colonial system, and thus within the colonial discourse, 
there are fissures and fractions that shatter down its project. The resisting elements herald 
the continuity of subjugation. Therefore, Cry Freedom 's story shows the collision 
between two modes of representation. 



The first scene demonstrates a seemingly symbiotic life within the Squatters Camp 
in 1975. The first frame of a man shaving outdoors suggests a 'normal' life. This is 
followed by frames of a general view of the camp and a medium close up of two children 
sleeping 'peacefully' side by side. Yet, this 'calm' stance is abruptly broken when credits 
are fired to the audience, they take the shape of telex style. Also, the seize and sound of 
lettering is very suggestive. The scriptural level shows that the letters are small and seem 
like bullets that are fired, which contradicts the apparently calm visual scenery. Lighting 
is also revealing, for the dim light designates dawn time as a symbolic indication of the 
everyday life of colored South Africans. Suddenly, the tranquil morning is disrupted by 
the uproar of the heavy machinery. The Apartheid System' s bulldozers start demolishing 
the shabby ghettos. There is a frame that shows a policeman beating cold-bloodedly a 
woman, another chasing a child. The camp is now turned into chaos. This violent military 
intervention of the Pretoria System within the calm and powerless ghettos triggers off 
many a question at the beginning of this film: why does this happen ?does the Pretoria 
System need all that artillery to establish 'order'? For what purpose do they smash down 
the ghettos? The first scene ends when Dr.Ramphele turns on the radio. The raid scene 
marks the exposition of the problem. It puts forward the conflict between the 'black' 
South African and the Apartheid System in a quick and nightmarish fashion. This is 
similar to the war film techniques. The first scene is crucial to my analysis because it 
triggers off two conflicting narratives that I will deal with presently. 

John Fiske's semiotic paradigm suggests that each iconic analysis of a segment 
requires the examination of the three levels I mentioned before. The cinematic discourse 
of Cry Freedom as it is revealed in the raid scene shows the inequality of power between 
the two opponent factions: the first party is composed of children, women, and powerless 
men. The second one possesses bulldozers, guns, whips, etc. A close up analysis of the 
representation level proves that one discourse is imposed and another subordinated and 
smothered. To make this ironic stance clear, Attenborough deploys the photo-journalistic 
technique to capture two children sleeping and a woman holding her child against her 
breasts. In fact, these photos, which are Kent's, betray an exercise of power in the sense I 
referred to while dealing with Alloula 's analysis of Algerian women's photographs. The 
colored South Africans are considered as mere objects to be photographed so that they 
can be put on the front page of the Daily Dispatch .The photo-journalistic technique is 
used to stress the Othering of the colored South Africans within their own homeland. 



The level of representation is concretized through the image, the sound, the mise-en- 
scene, and symbolism. The first scene proves that the black South Africans are the 



victims of the colonizer' s myth that what is white is normal and what is not is abnormal. 
The synchronism of the sound and the image dramatizes the effect of representation. The 
sound of bulldozers is heightened; the sound of a screaming child and that of a beaten 
woman are well synchronized. The mise-en-scene is exemplary of a war film. The two 
opposed sides are exposed to the audience to show the inequality of forces between the 
two. This scene has also a symbolic function. The bulldozers, the armed policemen, and 
the fierceness of subjugation symbolize the politics of discrimination that the Apartheid 
System aimed at imposing. It also symbolizes the unrelinquished desire of the South 
African white government to practice ethnic cleansing cold-bloodedly. Yet, starting from 
the first scene, the elements of resistance exist in a parallel way with the elements of 
subordination. The more subjugation is practiced on the part of the white South African 
government, the more resistance becomes apparent and consolidated. 



Indeed, the spirit of Beckett's Catastrophe takes form in this film. This means that 
when the Apartheid System oppresses the black South Africans, these show more stamina 
which ultimately brings the Catastrophe that will destroy the project of power exercising. 
In the first scene, there is a frame that shows a hand fixing Biko's photograph on a 
broken window in the midst of chaos. It is a visual icon that epitomizes the beginning of 
resistance under the symbolic leadership of Biko, the symbol of South African's 
liberation from the racial segregation. It is an indication that the South Africans refuse to 
back out. By virtue of the montage technique, the violent aura of this scene is 
transformed into the radio. Dr. Ramphele's radio shows a biased attitude of the news 
reporter. He says that the policemen attacked the squatters Camp and no resistance was 
shown and that the sole reason for the ghettos' destruction is that the black people of 
South Africa had no work permit. This is, however, a myth because the Apartheid System 
took this allegation as a reason to impose the de facto reality of racial segregation. 



After this violent encounter, Attenborough introduces Dr. Ramphele as 'invading' 
the 'forbidden' territory of the whites after the publication of 'Donald Woods' editorial 
that attacks Steve Biko. The camera work elevates Dr.Ramphele' despite' her black skin. 
The camera tilts up to her in a medium close up frame to denote the self-confident 
attitude of Dr. Ramphele and her refusal of Wood's editorial. This visual representation is 
backed up by dialogue. Dr. Ramphele's dialogue with Donald shows her persuasive 
capacity and her deep conviction of Biko's cause. This is clear when she dashes into 
Woods' office to accuse him of 'putting words into his (Biko's) mouth'. She rejects 
Woods' comment on black consciousness or what he calls 'black prejudice'. Woods 
never met Biko and he writes only what the white readership expects him to publish. Yet, 
Dr.Ramphele' s visit to Donald Woods makes this latter decide to meet Biko to better 
understand the real intentions of the black consciousness project. 



3-The Meeting Scene: 



The visual representation of this scene is very important and much revealing. 
Woods' white car symbolizes the infatuation with the racial dimension of the color. The 



blacks of South Africa were not allowed to possess white cars. Instead, they used black 
small cabs that are generally uncomfortable. Also, Biko's 'minders' keep watching the 
inns and outs of Biko. The banning area signifies the frustration and the smothering of 
resisting voices in South Africa. Biko is ironically banned at the heart of the white 
district. He cannot be with more than one person at a time; he cannot write or speak 
publically; and he cannot move freely without the permission of the Apartheid System. 
These practices reflect the racial prejudice of Pretoria that feeds the anticipated backlash. 



The meeting of Donald Woods with Steve Biko allows this latter to explain his 
project and to insist on resisting the Apartheid System. The signs of resistance are well 
accommodated in the communal atmosphere created by the black people. Biko's wife, 
Ntiski, says that they try to make a community center where the black people can meet. It 
is the focus on the communal life which is one of the basic pillars of third cinematic 
representation. One of the criteria of distinction between 'third cinema' and 'first cinema' 
is the use of communal life that the community center embodies. This emphasizes the 
truth validity of Paul Willemen and Jim Pines comparison of the filmic conventions. 
Within that community center, the camera makes a traveling to show the different 
activities of the repressed Africans: a man busies making dolls and other women working 
actively. Also, the lively music is significant. It denotes the throbbing life of a 
community that refuses to die. When Woods says 'are you Steve Biko?' the camera 
breaks one of the fundamental rules; it shoots directly into the sun through the swaying 
branches of a tree (Christine Findlay's web page). Biko is put at the same level as the 
sun. This symbolizes the new rising sun of resistance to the Apartheid System. When 
Woods utters Biko's name, the dimmer increases the light amount on Woods' face. This 
is done to valorize Biko's visionary ideas. Additionally, the dialogue enhances this 
rapprochement between the two 'symbol-characters'. During Biko and Woods' visit to 
Zanempilo, the dialogue shows that Biko questions the fact of being black and whether it 
necessarily means inferiority. This issue haunts him for years. He tries to create the black 
community centers such as Zanempilo to show that there is nothing wrong about being 
born black. For that purpose, he chooses black doctors, black nurses for black patients. 
Also, his serious voice intonation makes Woods feel embarrassed about the shameful 
practices of The South African government. This is maximized when Biko tells him: 'we 
know how you live. We cook your food, clear your rubbish, how would you like to know 
how we live, the ninety percent of South Africans who are forced to leave your white 
streets at six o 'clock at night. '(See the film). 



After the meeting, there is a montage that links the hellish life of Black South 
Africans to the lightly and well off white minority. 'The camera trucks along a row of 
brilliantly colored tropical creepers, then opens out on a wide shot of the vast expanse of 
lawn that fronts the magnificent Dutch style-. dwelling.'' '(Christine Findlay). The 
montage makes the viewer move from an ill-nourished and oppressed community to a 
healthy one. This is a case of the 'soviet montage' that allows the viewer to discern 
meaning from paradoxical relationships between two successive images. Such 
juxtaposition may enlighten the viewer about the underlying ideology that controls the 
conflicting powers within the film. Woods' brilliant life when juxtaposed with Biko's 



'confined' life shows how a small minority holds sway over a large majority. The 
meeting of Biko with Woods made this latter decides to penetrate within the seamy black 
township. He wants to redeem the' sense of guilt' by at least listening to the' Other's 
voices. A task that the Pretoria System failed to do. This scene shows a terrified child 
who expresses the horrifying context wherein black children are brought up. The dimmer 
decreases the light amount to the extent that it presents a scene similar to the film noire' s 
scenes; every thing is black: the cars, the buildings, and the characters. Thus, the physical 
setting goes in tandem with dialogue to express the pungent plight of the 'blacks'. In this 
dialogue, Biko explains that those areas are full of drugs, thuggery, and that no matter 
how clever or dump a black child is,'/ze is born into this. ..and clever or stupid, he will die 
in /?...'(the film). This makes Biko question the very fact of being black. He puts it 
bitterly when he says: 'then you start feeling that there is something wrong about 
yourself, about your blackness, about your humanity. . . '(the film). This conclusive 
statement sums up the psychological dislocation of the black South African. Woods 
keeps listening to Biko's bitter representation of the black community in an almost 
shocked fashion. Thus, large portions of white South Africans are themselves 
'uninformed'. This state of fact justifies Woods' curiosity to know the real life of the 
black community. 



4-The Football Match Scene: 



The football match scene is a turning point in the film. The important event in the 
match scene is the discursive power of Biko. This speech allows Biko to explain his 
political, social, and cultural intentions. His speech aims to vanquish the Apartheid 
System and galvanize the black masses to carry out their liberation. 

He starts his speech by an ironic statement that the White System keeps repeating. 
He addresses the football fans saying: 'this is the biggest illegal gathering I have never 
seen' (the film). He also says in a challenging tone: 'we are going to change South 
Africa'. The representation of Biko's speech in this scene breaks away from the western 
conventions of 'first cinema'. Biko's speech is full of 'we' instead of T. Biko, in this 
sense, melts within the communal life of the black South Africans. Hence, the 
individualist dimension is totally eclipsed by the communal interest. By contrast, the 
western films are always the story of an I, and all the other characters are simple 
contributors to the triumph of the individualist ideology. Also, the placement of Biko 
among the football fans foregrounds the shared destiny of the community. Biko is not 
positioned in a high point. A fact that is meticulously represented by the framing; the 
players are so impressed by the speech of the 'unknown' speaker to the extent that they 
stop playing to know the source of the speech. The mise-en scene shows that Biko's 
voice is equated to that of justice and ultimately that of 'God'. This is explained by the 
fact that it is difficult to locate the source of the voice like that of God. 



Thanks to his oratory capacities, Biko managed to mobilize the black South Africans 
to fight the inferiority complex. A postcolonial reading of the football match scene 



testifies that the colonized are 'aware' of the practices of the colonizer. This contradicts 
Homi Bhabha's notion that ambivalence is only on the part of the colonizer alone. Here, 
Steve knows that the colonizer is as 'weak as they (the colored) are'. (See the film). 
Thus, there is no reason to feel inferiority. His speech proves that inference: ' we have to 
teach our children black history, tell them about our black heros, our black culture ' (the 
film). He aims at challenging the colonial discourse that strives to dispossess the 
colonized of any particularity or specificity. Biko wants to demystify the cultural 
'supremacy' of the western I. A close analysis of the speech shows his aim to pulverize 
the colonial discourse. In this sense, Biko tries to make clear that the claims of the 
Pretoria System are Myths. Here, he plays the role of the teacher. This reminds us of 
Chinua Achebe's suggestion that the African writer should bear the responsibility of 
teaching his co-citizens the principles of liberation and ultimately the resistance of the 
colonial powers. This 'pedagogic' proclivity is well articulated in this testimony: 'we 
stand up to him any way he chooses, conflict if he likes, but with an open hand too. ' 



This consciousness-raising shows that the colonial discourse is self-destructive, 
since the more it imposes its rules of inclusion and exclusion, the more it makes its 
project easy to vanquish. This is a valid statement because the colonized become aware 
of the practices of the colonizer and start devising means to oppose it. Biko's speech aims 
to make the black South African self-reliant and independent from the whites' charity'. 
Biko aims to build 'a South Africa for equals, black or white, a South Africa as beautiful 
as this land is, as beautiful as we are' (the film). The outcome of such cleverly chosen 
words are also significant. There is the arrest of Biko, the trial and the violent acts of the 
Apartheid System against the black community. The trial of Biko connotes that the whole 
black community is charged. Biko is arrested because he has made the colonizer face its 
own ambivalence. He writes to make people know what they endure. A proclivity that 
disturbs the complacency of the white South African government. Biko is accused of 
being anti-white. His speech in the courtroom shows that his cultural project aims to 
develop hope and to destroy the 'naked ' terrorism of Pretoria. He also wants to pay 
homage to political leaders such as Nelson Mandela and Soubokwi who refused to 
kowtow to the colonialist's oppressive norms. The montage makes the viewer witness the 
'naked' terrorism that Biko denounced in the court: The community center is smashed up 
by De Wet and his policemen. Woods' visit to Kruger at Pretoria is also revealing. The 
camera shows a beautiful scenery, full of brilliant colors. Woods enters the vast green 
meadows of Kruger' s house. Ironically, two black dogs welcome him. The choice of 
black dogs is suggestive. Kruger and the white system consider anything black as 
inferior. Thus, the blacks of South Africa were considered as sub-human objects. 



Woods' meeting with Kruger makes this latter claim that the white system brought 
civilization to South Africa. Once inside the house, Kruger starts boasting about the 
whites' 'achievements' in South Africa. He backs up his allegations by some very well 
selected photographs that neglect the tainted history of subordination and non-human 
treatment. Kruger 's selfish attitude is clearly revealed when he claims:' we did not 
colonize this country, Mr.Woods...we did not force anyone to labor... ' Yet, Woods is not 
convinced by kruger' s claims because he reminds him that the whites did not leave for 
the blacks many solutions but for working in the white's houses and plantations. This 



disagreement between Kruger and Woods shows the friction and the internal ambivalence 
of the colonial discourse; there is no unity of representation. Kruger seems to be 
convinced of the white government's practices and Woods' hesitant stance illustrates that 
the colonial discourse is self- destructive, for it is not homogeneous. This threatens its 
coercive project. 



Edward Said in Orienatlism (1978) overlooks the non-homogeneity of the colonial 
discourse. His line of representation makes the colonial discourse seem as a 
homogeneous chunk. Though he differentiates between French, British, German, 
Russian, Spanish, and American Orientalisms, these are presented as a one pole of power 
which sets the terms for an East set out 'there'. He tries to disclose the encounters of the 
colonial powers with the East without detecting the inner conflicts of the colonial 
discourse itself. Thus, the dialogue between Kruger and Woods testifies that the oneness 
of representation is a myth. Woods is convinced that Kruger 's arguments are vulnerable, 
and that the Apartheid System does not differentiate between facts and power. The latter 
is visually represented in Kruger' s house. Christine Findlay maintains that there is 'a 
magnificent shot where Kruger opens the patio doors to a long shot, moving into a wide 
angle shot of the view from his house; mountains, rolling landscape, lush green lawns 
and colorful flora. '(Chrestine Findlay's web page). This scene shows that the white 
South African government possesses extended spaces that used to belong to the black 
South Africans; Kruger possesses the most fertile lands of that country. Once he opens 
the patio door, the two black dogs ran up and down again. 



The ultimate corollary from this meeting is that the colonial discourse is not a unified 
system of representation. Rather, it is countered by fissures and inconsistencies that 
threaten its discriminatory project. The threatening phone calls that Wendy receives, and 
the venomous t-shirts that are addressed to Woods' kids maximizes this state of fact. 



5- The Mourning Scene: 



The Death of Steve Biko caused an upheaval among the South African populations. 
His death is full of symbolic resistance to the Pretoria System, for Biko's ideas managed 
to be forcefully imposed. The mise-en-scene, the lighting, the sound, and the dialogue 
show the carelessness of the Apartheid System towards the colored. This is so, because 
Biko, as the film shows, is beaten to death and thrown in a seamy prison. 



Ironically enough, the doctor says that he must see a specialist, but the policeman, 
cold-bloodedly, asks him whether Biko is shaming. The mise-en-scene shows a dark and 
hellish prison. There is also a close up of his wounded feet, and his bruised face. The 
dimmer decreases the brilliance of the light source to foreground the sad ending of Biko's 
life. However, the mourning scene shows that Biko's message is understood and that the 
torch of resistance is bequeathed to the masses to liberate themselves. The proof is that 
hundreds of South Africans gathered to pay their homage to Biko and to stand up against 
discrimination. Intermittently, the director shows Kruger feasts Biko's death publicly 
when he says, ironically, that Biko's death leaves him cold. Yet, what is significant in 
this scene is that among the black South Africans, there are shots of white South 
Africans. For Example, there is a shot of a white father holding his son as a sign of hope 
for a better future. This shot also shows that the 'whitism discourse' is not homogeneous. 
This means that Pretoria System aims to dominate the black South Africans under the 
guise of racial superiority. Because Biko tried to unveil this myth, he was assassinated. 
Nonetheless, his ideas are always alive, since he managed to write down the resistance 
project in his book, I write what I like (1976). 



The song used to mourn Steve Biko's death is very significant. It betokens that the 
black consciousness movement meant to build a South Africa for all South Africans, 
white or black. It is a tolerant attitude that the Pretoria System refused. This scene also 
shows millions of people holding Biko's photo as a symbol of their refusal to the white 
system's practices. This scene indicates that the colonial powers aim not to vanquish the 
blacks alone, but all South Africans, black or white. A fact that is apparent in the phone 
threats that Wendy receives and Woods' problems with the Apartheid System. 



6-The Escape Scene: 



This scene shows the victory of Biko's resistance project over the Pretoria System's 
project of subjugation. Though he is killed, his ideas survived. Donald Woods decides to 
escape from South Africa so as to publish Biko's book in England. It is a move that 
illustrates the counter-hegemonic voices that accompany any oppressive discourse. This 
state of fact is aesthetically represented in the costumes and the cross-cuttings. Richard 
Attenborough chooses another persona for Woods, i.e. an Irish Father. This is a religious 
indication that betokens that Woods' escape is a religious 'duty' towards the black South 
Africans. Additionally, the cross-cutting shows that Woods has fully understood Biko's 
message and the hardships he went through. This is first felt when Woods experiences the 
smothering life of banning. This very fact makes him understand that the Apartheid 
System is a system that 'breaks the same heads for the same reasons' (the film) as Biko 
used to tell him. Along the escape, Biko's symbolic function is mainly that of 
inspiration, for Woods remembers Biko's words about taking risks, resistance, and 
liberation. 



This scene is basically one of triumph and redemption. Woods is redeemed when he 
crosses the river: he is 'washed' of the tainted practices of the bearers of 'whiteness'. 
The timing is also significant, because Attenborough chooses the New Year's Eve as a 
moment for the escape. Such temporal choice connotes that Biko's death triggered off a 
new start in the history of the colonial encounter in South Africa. There is also the 
element of suspense especially during the escape to indicate the danger surrounding the 
'sacred' mission of Woods. In actual fact, there is a double escape: one from the Pretoria 
System and another from the shameful practices of the white government. 



Biko's success is manifested in the challenging demonstrations of young colored 
South Africans who at last become aware of the Apartheid System's ambivalence. So, 
they decide to voice out their refusal to the Pretoria System. These manifestations give 
the film a circular shape. The film starts with a raid on the Squatters Camp and it ends 
with another violent scene. Hundreds of children are shot from the back, which shows the 
narrow-mindedness of the White System. Nonetheless, the South Africans managed to 
liberate themselves from the cute racial discrimination despite the long list of victims that 
mark the ending of the film. 



B-The Visual Construction of The White 'I': 



As I mentioned beforehand, Fiske's semiotic paradigm shows the inevitable 
interconnection between the level of representation and the level of ideology. The basic 
scenes of Cry Freedom betoken that the colonial discourse feeds on discursive and visual 
elements that take a cogwheel -like shape. They are interrelated in such a way that they 
produce the consistent and normative discourse that excludes any specificity for the 
'Other'. The ultimate target is to subordinate the 'Other' to the extent that he/she accepts 
the status quo as it is imposed by the Western I/Eye. 



Richard Attenborough relies on color, lighting, the mise-en-scene, and dialogue as 
basic elements to express this interconnection. The black cabs, for instance, are black- 
specific while the white Mercedes are for whites only. The western Eye/ I tries to define 
itself through comparison with the subordinated black 'Other'. This defining process is 
meticulously inscribed within visual signs and symbols that are juxtaposed to generate a 
'third meaning', which is that of power relations. To clarify this idea, one can allude to 
the juxtaposition of the well-off whites with Biko's banning area. Also, the cross-cutting 
that shows wide and empty beaches indicates that the colored South African are denied 
the natural resources of their homeland. All these signifying elements target the practice 
of surveillance over the 'black' South Africans. Also, the use of military power is a way 
to impose the white T over the colored one. It is a means to eclipse the deficiency of the 
Apartheid System and to make its presence a de facto reality. Yet, this process of self- 
righteous representation goes in tandem with a resistant counter T. This alludes to Malek 
Alloula's critical reading of the photograph. Alloula argues that the photograph sends 
back the photo to its sender by refusing to be freezed within a pre-defined frame that is 



basically subjective and constructive. This study of the Algerian women's photographs 
during the colonial period is significant for the moving picture too. In this respect, the 
construction of the Eye/I can never be disassociated from the counter-hegemonic 
representation. In other words, the communication circuit is broken somewhere between 
the sender and the receiver, which baffles the hegemonic discourse and shatters down its 
project. 



C-The Counter-Aesthetic Representation: 

The visually constructive elements in Cry Freedom are simultaneously 
deconstructed thanks to the counter-aesthetic representation. This makes us distinguish 
between the two parallel patterns of visual representation that constitute the internal 
conflict of the film. From the first scene to the last, one can detect the struggle over 
representation; the first faction, the Apartheid System, tries to subdue the colored group, 
which puts to the fore the symbolic conflict between the two. In the raid scene, the 
destructive power of the Apartheid System's military gadget is accompanied by the 
symbolic presence of Biko's photograph; there is a shot that shows Biko's photo on a 
broken window and another in Dr.Ramphele's house. The song itself is galvanizing and 
challenging. The same power conflict is expressed in the politics of dress. Biko takes off 
the white hat, the symbol of the westerner, and puts instead the African hat as an 
indication of refusal to submit to the norms of the white society. Thus, the politics of 
dress are so significant because the mere exchange of hats has an apparent psychological 
effect on his psyche. Biko' facial expressions show that he does not feel 'at ease' when 
he puts the white hat, and when he puts the African hat he smiles. 



The counter-hegemonic stance is not only theoretical or imaginary. Quite the 
opposite, the resistance stance is materialized in institutions. The case of Zanempilo and 
the community centers is significant. Zanempilo, as a center for black patients stands as a 
sign that imposes the black self and its capacity to run its affairs without the help of the 
white system. Thus, the counter-hegemonic representation is not merely an abstract 
notion; rather, it is a practice that goes along with the practice of power imposed by the 
Pretoria System. Biko, himself, is visually represented as a symbol of resistance and a 
voice of all colored South Africans. He is not simply an individual who fights against the 
forces of nature, as it is the case in the western conventions. Rather, he is part and parcel 
of the whole community. This excludes any individualist representation. 



The football match scene shows that Biko is placed among people and not above 
them. This notion matches with Gabriel Teshome's categorization of the western filmic 
conventions and the non-westerns I presented before. Another most important counter- 
hegemonic representation is presented in the escape scene. What is significant about this 
scene is that Woods, the white South African editor, carries out the process of resistance 
forward. This is valid because he takes the risk of losing his family to publish Biko's 
book. 'Despite' his being white and well off, Woods decides to fight the Pretoria System. 
This shows that the colonial discourse is fragmented and baffled from within. It relies on 



the racial prejudice to carry out its project of subordination. However, the more it 
constructs its T, the more it pulverizes itself. This is true, for the white elements who 
refuse the white myth contribute to its dissolution and ultimately to its end. A fact which 
proves that Biko's message has not only reached the 'black' faction, but also the whites 
who were not convinced of the racial prejudices of Pretoria. 



Henceforth, the racial discourse is always broken and the result is resistance to its 
norms. This explains that Alloula's critical paradigm is valid for the cinematic 
representation since it allows spaces for alternative voices. Contrariwise, the critical 
paradigms of the Location of Culture (1994) and Orientalism ( 1978) do not allow any 
alternatives for visualizing back the western discourse. In other words, the centrality of 
the western Eye/ I is self-destructive, because it is not a homogeneous entity. Besides, the 
alternative 1/ Eyes become gradually aware of the colonial practices. This is so, because 
the visual picture does not only receive the opposing hegemony of the powerful 
discourse; rather, it deconstructs and resists framing and dissolution within a pre-defined 
mode of thought. This is what Alloula aims at clarifying in The Colonial Harem (1986). 
Consequently, the critical analysis of the visual representation requires a hermeneutic 
reading of discourse construction so as to disclose the failings of such discourse and 
eventually find other smothered voices that may give different readings of the same 
phenomenon. 



D- A Passage to India : the Colonial Encounter: 

1-A Historical Perspective : 

The 10 r of may 1857 was set down in colonial records as the most stigmatizing day 
of the colonial presence in India. It was the first time that the colonial plans were 
hectored by the Indian mutineers. The Indian nationalists saw that insurgency as the first 
battle for independence. On the other hand, the British considered this event as a mere 
savage uprising to torture women and children. The Sepoy (Sepahi) war has triggered off 
different interpretations and different allegations on both sides. This conflict over 
interpretation gave rise to two competing narratives: the official history of the British 
army and historians, and the Indian's nationalist records. Such mutiny obliged the 
colonial powers to reconsider their imperialist plotting in India. The rebellion was led by 
Nana Sahib and Bakht Khan; and because of the unexpected successes of these two 
leaders, historians like J.A.B Palmer and John Kaye started analyzing the failings of the 
colonial presence in India. They allude to the East India Company which eased the task 
of holding sway over the eastern territories. This company played a vital role in 
bequeathing the Indian properties and goods to the British markets. The lascivious desire 
of this company was manifested in the heavy taxes it levied on the Indians. Besides, its 
lecherous promulgation for new markets led the East India Company to seek new 
territories. All these elements put together became the impetus for rebellious soldiers 
against their British officials. The competing narratives diverged about the aim of the 
uprising. The colonial accounts claim that the main target of the mutiny was to tantalize 



women and children alike. A state of fact that Campbell's account puts in the following 
testimony: 



Tortures the most refined, outrages the most vile, were 
perpetrated upon men, women and children alike. Men were 
hacked to pieces in the presence of their wives and children. 
Wives were stripped in the presence of their husband's eyes, 
flogged naked through the city, violated there in public streets, 
and then murdered. 

(Patrick Williams and Laura Chrisman, 1994, p.23) 



However, the second narrative considered the mutiny as a logical result of the 
continuous oppressive dealings of the colonial institutions and as a reaction to the illegal 
presence of the British companies in India. Henceforth, the period extending from July 
the 1 st to August 31 st , marked the triumph of the Indian rebels because they made a siege 
around Delhi. Another result of the mutiny was the tragic Cawnpore massacres during 
which the Indians used heavy artillery to tantalize the British officials and colonists. 
These events are recorded in the paintings and lithographs that document this disgraceful 
period of the colonial presence in India. Henceforth, the Indians reacted lest they should 
witness their culture being annihilated. This explains the contradictory accounts of the 
competing narratives I will deal with in A Passage to India. One of the most salient 
readings of the Sepoy insurgence which is relevant to my subsequent reading of A 
Passage To India is the feminist version. Feminists considered the Sepoy war as an 
assault against the 'English Lady' with all its Victorian connotations. Jenny Sharpe in 
'The Unspeakable Limits of Rape' says that 'this transformation permits a slippage 
between the violation of the English Women as the object of rape and the violation of 
colonialism as the object of rebellion.' '(1994, p.231). The English lady was doomed to 
assume the misdeeds of the colonial project. As a revenge, the English ladies were 
stripped naked and beaten to death. In doing so, the Indians thought that they rape 
colonialism. Campbell explains this very notion: 'to cut off the breasts of the women was 
a favorite mode of dismissing them to death; and, most horrible, they were sometimes 
scalped-the skin being separated round the neck, and then drawn over the head of the 
poor creatures '...(1994, p.230). 



These horrifying images show that women were the targets of the mutiny. In this 
connection, feminists' readings of A Passage to India are seen in thelight of the Sepoy 
war. Adela Quested' s fear to be raped in India makes her accuse Dr. Aziz of attempting 
rape. In this line of reasoning, A Passage to India is seen as a reenactment of the English 
lady's anxiety in an alien context. Thus, Dr. Aziz has to bear the burden of the Cawnpore 
massacres. This shows that the historical context hovers over E.M.Forster's novel and 
David Lean's adaptation. I have made this flashback to refresh the historical reference of 
India especially one of the basic events that marked the colonial encounters, and the 
traumatic results of such a collision. In addition, the haunting memories of the Sepoy war 



work at the deep level of personal relations in A Passage to India. Now, my focus is to 
discern the constructive traits of the dominant I /Eye and the countermaneuvers of the 
colonized self. The analysis will concentrate on the craft of representation, the second 
level of Fiske's semiotic paradigm. Thus, I will deal with the core scenes that make up 
the filmic text of the David Lean, together with cross-references to the sub-textual 
reading of the signifying system of A Passage to India. 



2-The Departure and Arrival Scenes: 



The introductory scene, albeit being short, is so significant in so far as it comprises 
a trace of Hitchcokian signs that show that the journey from England to India is culturally 
promising. In this scene, there is a shot of Adella Quested booking her tickets and 
Mrs. Moore's tickets. More significantly, Adela glances at the photographs of Taj Mahel, 
the Marabar Caves and a ship. These three photographs show the image of India, the 
culturally diverse country, in England. The mere freezing of the 'empire of the soul' in 
photography is an exercise of power. It is a move to reduce the cultural specificity of the 
Orient within simple iconic representation to be looked at as an exotic locale. Therefore, 
India and The Orient become an object of the gaze. They also shrink to mere sites/sights 
of the western's I /Eye, fantasies, and mythic hallucinations. Such power exercise is 
explicitly expressed in the frightened facial expression of Adela. Accordingly, from the 
very beginning of the film, the visual representation of the competing narratives is 
present. The first narrative tends to reduce the 'Other' to simple still photographs to 
objectify and alleviate the cultural specificity of the East as a political move to reassure 
the colonial agents and 'visitors' of the Orient. Nonetheless, the second narrative or the 
counter-narrative hectors the colonial project through denying reduction and subjection. 
The photographs refuse to be mere objects of the look; rather, these are 'pensive' (to use 
Barthes description). This is true, because they send back the coercive discourse to the 
viewer. Indeed, Alloula's reading of the veiled Algerian female's resistance to the 
photographer is quite compatible with Adela' s gaze at the photographs. The act of 
looking exercised by Adela is frustrated by the counter-look of the photographs 
themselves. This is apparent in her facial reaction when the travel agent tells her that 
'these are the Marabar caves. '(See the film) . The cultural diversity inscribed within the 
photographs refuse framing and as a result they send back the look to the sender. 



Henceforth, the colonial discourse generates the counter-hegemonic elements that 
abet the destruction of the colonial project. In the subsequent scenes, I will address the 
Marabar caves' cultural and symbolic dimension and how they refuse the colonial 
project. As to the ship, it designates the death and the dangling relationship between the 
colonial agents and the Indian natives. It is the negation of any hope to reconcile the West 
with the East. This is so, because the death of Mrs. Moore, the only symbol of 
reconciliation on board of a ship, signals that Lean's project, or rather Forster's aim to 
convene the East and the West is doomed to failure. As for the photograph which 
indicates Taj Mahel, the analysis betokens that the love relationship between the male 
Indian and the female Indian is totally different from Adela' s conception of marriage and 



love relationships. This divergence is maximized when she asks Dr. Aziz about his 
relationship with the deceased wife. 



A significant surmise of the departure scene is the existence of two discursive 
patterns. One tries to force the centrality of the western I /Eye and subordinates the 
Indian 'Other'. The second, on the contrary, tries to baffle the colonial intention of the 
west. Therefore, they both make up the internal conflict within the film that is 
summarized in the tacit dialogue between Adela Quested and the photographs of India. 



In the arrival scene, Lean introduces us to the direct concrete encounter between the 
'visitors', Ms. Moore and Adela, and the natives. The camera tilts down to show the 
massive colored Indian mob waving to the ship passengers. This shows that Lean's filmic 
narration goes along the two competing patterns I sketched above. The subsequent events 
that take the story forward prove that the colonial representation of Indians is resisted 
tacitly. This very fact is visually apparent in the shots of the Ganges River that is part of 
the natural setting that haunts the colonial presence. Also, the colonial representation is 
internally fissured. The train tea-party dialogue is the best elucidation of this fraction. 
Mrs. Moore asks Mr.Turton to tell her about Indians he comes across as friends. Mrs. 
Turton's reaction shocks her when she says that 'East is East Mrs. Moore, it is a question 
of culture. '(Lean's Film). 



Mrs. Moore is the element that signifies the internal vacillation of the colonial 
representation, as it is the case in Cry Freedom wherein Woods tries to pulverize the 
white system. Here, Mrs. Moore stands up against the selfish attitude of the colonial 
faction. In a sense, she is the representative of the sense of guilt in the colonial discourse. 
This is explained by her explicit dissatisfaction with the colonial practices in many an 
occasion. In the court of the city magistrate, for instance, she is surprised how the Indian 
culprit is sentenced to two months hard labor in the utmost austerity, without even giving 
the 'offender' the right to defend himself. Such unfair trial shows the bureaucratic 
practices of the colonial agents epitomized in Ronny Heaslope.Thus, The first shots of 
the departure and arrival scenes show that the cleavage between the West and the East is 
so wide to bridge. 



More importantly, the Marabar Caves, which are the core of the film/novel, keep 
intimidating Adela when she arrives at the FairHomle. The shot in the patio shows a 
threatening geographical setting that looms large in the horizon. The voice intonation of 
Adela proves that she is under the spell of the mythic aura of the place. She feels being 
resisted by the Indian landscape. This stresses that the oppressive discourse epitomized in 
the agents-symbols proceed in tandem with the resisting Indian land. 



3- The Mosque Scene: 



David Lean presents this scene in a very serene setting, the mosque. The setting is 
very significant in so far as it betokens the religious tolerance and the spiritual diversity 
of India. Mrs. Moore, the only British woman who comes to India not to exercise 
personal superiority, but to make friends meets Dr. Aziz. Their meeting is staged like a 
theatrical performance. The character's body movement shows the covert intention of 
Lean to present Mrs. Moore and Dr. Aziz as the only hope for reconciliation between the 
two conflicting cultures and narratives I alluded to .Yet, The subtextual reading of the 
iconic signs betoken that the Indian landscape is always a hindrance towards any 
concord between the tolerant Mrs. Moore and the passionate Dr. Aziz. The hectoring 
resistance of the Indian physical setting is foregrounded in their dialogue. This is 
especially patent when Dr. Aziz tells Mrs. Moore about the snakes, the crocodiles, the 
Ganges River and its mysterious secrets. He says: 'sometimes I have seen a dead body 
floating,' These disturbing natural elements maximize Mrs. Moore's fair. The cross- 
cutting shows the luxurious life of the Anglo-Indians in their 'white club'. Ironically 
enough, the Indians are not allowed to attend the club's activities because it is a space 
reserved for the 'civilized' Anglo-Indians. During the lively activities of the club, Mrs. 
Moore feels haunted by the floating body on the Ganges River just like Adela's 
tormented character caused by the Marabar Caves. A state of affair which shows that the 
Indian physical setting is the actual hero of resistance to the presence of the colonial 
powers. 



4- The Bridge Party Scene: 



This scene shows the first attempt to summon the colonial agents, the bearers of the 
colonial discourse, and the Indians, the recipients of the practice of colonial 
representation. It may seem as a way to bridge the gap between the natives and the 
colonizer. Yet, it is a simple exercise of power and personal superiority on the part of the 
agents. Mrs. Turton has arranged this party to have a 'closer' contact with the 'real 
Indians'. However, this is a simplification of the colonial relations in a colonial context. 
In the first section of the first part, I alluded to Homi Bhabha 's critique of the self/Other 
connection. For him, to polarize this relationship is a historical and theoretical 
underestimation. He is rather interested in the Otherness of the self itself. 



In the bridge party scene, the Indians who are invited to attend this ceremony do not 
represent all the Indians. These are fundamentally the 'Others' who have English tastes, 
speak the same language of the colonizer, but they can never be treated like the British. 
Bhabha in The Location Of Culture (1994) says that 'a class of interpreters between us 
and the millions we govern. A class of persons Indians in blood and color, but English in 
interests, in opinions, in morals and intellect' . (1994, p.87). This very notion shows that 
there is a class fluctuating between rejection and acceptance. At the same time, they 



create a traumatic ambivalence for the colonizer. A state of fact that jeopardizes the 
colonial project. Bhabha describes this intimidating stance as a 'timid' situation. 
Henceforth, the Indians in this party shake the yoke of the colonial psyche in so far as 
they demystify the normative discourse that aims to dispossess the Orientals of their 
specificity. Even in this party that is organized to create 'harmony', the first shots show 
that the two factions stand apart. Indians talk to each other and so do the British except 
for Richard Fielding and Mrs. Moore who try to have close contact with Indians. These 
two characters represent Forster's ideal conception of relationships. In this respect, 
Forster says that 'if I had to choose between betraying my country and betraying my 
friend, I hope I should have the guts to betray my country. '(Oliver Stallybrass, 1972, 
p.66). 



Therefore, the attempt to narrow the gap between the two factions is doomed to 
failure, for the invited Indians remain simple interpreters of the imperialist project. Yet, 
the colonial oppressive power is vulnerable because the two competing narratives keep 
their antagonism along the filmic text. The more the story moves forward, the more 
difficult it becomes to reconcile the two sides. The dialogue of this scene proves that the 
colonial psyche is intimidated because the colonizer feels estrangement in an alien 
context. This hesitant stance is made patent in Mrs. Moore's sharp criticism of Ronny 
Heaslope and, by implication, the colonial institutions in India. Her disavowal is clearly 
put when she says: 'this is one of the most unnatural affairs I have ever attended.... I do 
not see why you behave so unpleasant to these people. ' Thus, Mrs. Moore and Mr. 
Fielding are the only elements who destabilize the colonizer's power. In fact, they 
represent the second pattern that accompanies the 'manifest' occupation of land. This is 
the type of resistance that Orientalism ( 1978) overlooks, because it is subsumed by the 
unidirectional flow of power and representation. The West, in this paradigm, is the sole 
producer of the constructive discourse; whereas, the East is a mere passive recipient of 
the signifying process. 



In Bhabha' s The Location of Culture (1994), resistance is within the constructive 
discourse itself. This is valid, because the colonizer tries to identify itself as different 
from the 'Other', but overlooks the Otherness of its discourse. This non -unified pattern 
of representation generates and ultimately jeopardizes the myth-making of the white's 
superiority. In plain terms, Bhabha defines resistance as: 



The effect of ambivalence produced within the rules of 
recognition of dominating discourses as they articulate the signs 
of cultural difference and reimplicate them within the deferential 
relations of colonial power-hierarchy, normalization, 
marginalization, and so forth. 

(Bill Ashcroft, 1995,p.33) 



Accordingly, the attempt to produce a consistent and steady stream of colonial 
representation turns out to be a simple figment of imagination. The colonizer necessarily 
leaves traces of empty spaces that allow for alterity. In this scene, Mrs. Moore stands for 
the missing links within the colonial racial representation. She is the non-tamed element 
who keeps saying 'no', and thus hinders the colonial proceedings. Mrs. Moore puts it 
meticulously as follows: » The whole aim of this entertainment is an exercise of power 
and selfish pleasure of personal superiority. » (See the film). This notion is backed up by 
the non-convincing reasons of Ronny. His lecherous colonial intentions are explicitly put 
in his reply to his mother' s accusation: 



/ am out here to work, mind, to hold this wretched country by 
force. I am not a missionary or a labor member or a vague 
sentimental sympathetic literary man. I'm just a servant of the 
government ....we 're not pleasant in India and we don't intend 
to be pleasant. We 've something more important to do. 



(P.I,p.44) 



This clash among the white faction explains patently Bhabha's notion of resistance. 
Ronny says he has 'some thing more important to do'. Yet, this 'sacred' thing is hectored 
from within, since it does not enjoy the agreement of all the Anglo-Indians. It is doomed 
to failure because it is internally fought. Consequently, the Bridge party is another phase 
of the disappointing encounter between the colonial powers and the colonized lots. 
Additionally, the exotic image of India as 'a place of Europe's greatest and richest and 
oldest colonies, the source of its civilizations and languages, its cultural 
other. Y Orientalism, 1978, p.l) is challenged because the Occidental Eye/I is partitioned 
and divided, which eases the task of resisting its fantasies and divisions. 



5- The Marabar Caves and the Trial Scenes: 



This scene is the focal point of David Lean's adaptation and Forster's novel. The 
caves are the culmination of all hopes of reconciliation between the West and the East. 
They are also the resisting elements. The caves represent the invincible cultural heritage 
of India that refuses to succumb to the colonial desires. The peevish Adela Quested tries 
to understand the mythic secrets of India at a first attempt during her visit to the Hindu 
temple and at a second attempt in the Marabar caves. However, the cultural complexity 
of India falls beyond her comprehension. A state of affair that is visually expressed when 
she sees the sexually explicit carvings, and in her incomprehensible reaction while she is 
in the caves. Jenney Sharpe's article 'The Unspeakable Limits of Rape: Colonial Violence 
and Counter-Insurgence. ' argues that ' Adela 's fear of assault brings with it a 
condemnation of Indian patriarchy and Aziz 's obj 'edification of women as sex 
objects. '(Cited in Laura Chrisman and Patrick Williams, 1994, p.222). This fear 
reminds one of the horrifying massacres of the Sepoy war. Dr. Aziz is doomed to bear the 



misdeeds of the insurgency and the caves are the ambiguous setting that makes A 
Passage to India seem as a ' sexual fantasy of rape' (Jenny Sharpe, 1994, p.223). Jenny 
explains further the circumstances of the alleged rape as follows: 



In his scene adaptation of novel, David Lean legitimates this 
common reading by adding a scene which eliminates any doubt 
that, on at least one occasion, the unattractive Adela suffered 
about of sexual hysteria. The scene shows Adela leaving the 
safety of the European compound to venture out on bicycle 
alone. She chances upon an ancient Hindu temple, whose 
sexually explicit carvings arouse her curiosity and interest. 

(Jenny Sharpe, 1994, p.223) 



Being overwhelmed by the idea of marriage and fear from rape, Adela Quested 
brings back the colonial clash of the Sepoy war and the violent mutilation of women. 
These haunting memories are exteriorized as cuts when Adela flees through the cacti, 
causing hundreds of miniscule spins into her flesh. This analysis backs up Jenny Sharpe' s 
inference that: 



The sexual nightmare of rape and mutilation remained fixed 
within the British imagination throughout the nineteenth century, 
forming an historical memory of 1857 as the' savage 'attack of 
brown- skinned fiends on defenseless women and children. 



(1994, p.234). 



This imagined sexual assault enhances the colonial discourse's fantasy of the 
'Other'. Thus, Dr. Aziz is seen as the symbol of the 'savage' superpotency of the 'darker 
races' pathological lust for the white western female. Lean's staging of Dr. Aziz's trial is 
similar to Dr. Said's trial in Tayeb Saleh's Season of Migration to the North. Both heroes 
are accused of sexually assaulting the white female. Forster himself best elucidates the 
monolithic accusation. 'The darker races are physically attracted by the fairer, but not 
vice versa. '(P.I, pp.218-9). Therefore, Dr.Aziz's trial stands for the Orient being judged 
by the Occident. This latter stands uncharged despite the irritating behavior of its agents, 
in this case Adela Quested. To prove her irritable behavior, Lean makes Fielding question 
her whether the whole thing might be a hallucination. Dr. Aziz's freedom turns him into a 
hero just like the symbolic dimension of Steve Bantu Biko in Cry Freedom; the best 
Indian attorney Amri Traw offers to defend Dr. Aziz without accepting any fees, and the 
protesting masses waiting outside the courtroom indicate that the trial turns out to be a 
clash between the two competing/antagonistic discourses of representation. The first 
narrative sticks to the ' superiority' of the white female, and the undisputable guilt of the 



'darker races'. Contrariwise, the Indians refuse such pretentious attitude. To win the trial, 
the constructive discourse's agents try to get rid of the resisting elements who beset it 
internally, i.e. Mrs. Moore and Mr. Fielding. Ronny, on the eve of the trial, asks his 
mother to leave India. He says 'you must go' (the film). This proves the colonist's 
awareness of his/her ambivalence of representation. Mrs. Moore is smuggled out of India 
since she is the only witness and the sole resisting element that benumbs Adela's charge. 
Likewise, Fielding is forced to resign from the club because he is convinced that Dr. 
Aziz is innocent. His resistance to comply with the unjustified charge of Adela is 
apparent in his answer to Mr.Turton.7 believe Dr. Aziz is innocent, I shall wait the verdict 
of the court, if he is found guilty, I shall resign from the college and leave India. I resign 
from the club now. (See the film). 



Henceforth, the internal ambivalence of the colonial faction weakens the 
constructive discourse, let alone the mythical and threatening powers of the physical 
setting. India, for Adela, is invincible and its cultural diversity cannot be reduced to a 
simple iconic photograph, the one she glances at in the departure scene. Thus, Adela 
cannot substantiate the alleged charges and she withdraws every thing. During the trial, 
there is a cross-cutting of Mrs. Moore's death on a ship while she is going back home. 
Her death on the ship confirms that the cultural misunderstanding between the Orient and 
the Occident is difficult to circumvent. Thus, the competing /antagonistic narratives are 
doomed to separation .She has tried to make friends with the 'Other', but she fails to keep 
this friendship. This is clarified by the mise-en-scene of the trial. The British gather on 
one side, and the colored on the opposing side. In the court, Dr.Aziz is declared free and 
suddenly the rain falls as a sign of the triumph of the invincible forces of the Indian 
physical and natural elements. The real hero, in this line of argumentation, is the Indian 
landscape and more particularly the caves. Consequently, resistance to the colonial 
constructive discourse is concretized in Dr.Aziz' s freedom and triumph. 



E-The Visual Construction of the White I/Eye: 



The visual construction of the colonial I /Eye in A Passage to India also follows 
John Fiske's pattern of the invisible interconnection between the level of representation 
and the level of ideology. The major scenes of this film demonstrate that the 'Orient' is 
imagined as the negative of the Occident. This racial prejudice is inscribed in iconic 
elements that foreground the white self and subordinate the colored ' Other" s self. David 
Lean's cinematic representation concretizes the colonial prejudice through dialogue, 
camera work, mise-en scene, lighting, and sound. The constructive discourse is also 
manifested in the montage technique. For instance, David Lean shifts from the visual 
representation of the Indian way of having dinner to the visual representation of the 
British dinner. This is shown when Dr. Aziz discusses the requirements of the Marabar 
caves' visit. The shot shows Dr. Aziz, Mahmood Ali, and Hamidullah sitting on the floor. 
On the other hand, the second shot shows Ronny, Adela, and Mrs. Moore seated on 
chairs and the dinner served on the table, not on the floor. The visual construction is also 
carried out through Ronny' s dialogue with Mrs. Moore and Adela Quested. His 
ostentatious character is explicit when he makes the remark that Dr. Aziz has forgotten 



his collar stud. Thus, he says: 'he has forgotten his collar stud, and here you have the 
Indian all over, '(The film). That is a prejudice since Dr. Aziz has given his own collar 
stud in the friendliest way to Fielding. 



Therefore, the colonial discourse relies on the politics of dress to mark its 'civility' 
and 'Britishness'. Besides, the constructivist discourse relies on the color parameters to 
impose its 'superiority'. The whiteness is a basic element upon which Mc Bride bases his 
stereotypical value judgment. During the trial, he says that the darker races are always 
attracted by the fairer, but not vice versa. This essentialist statement betrays the 
infatuation with the racial superiority of the white European over the colored ones. 
Another element that perpetuates the pompous character of the colonialist in India is the 
eye contact. During the reception ceremony, Mrs. Turton shakes hands with the reception 
committee, but she looks down on the Indians especially the Indian female. On the 
contrary, she shows admiration for the members of her lot, i.e. Ronny Heaslope. 



Additionally, Mc Bride's comment on the Marabar caves during the trial scene is 
significant. He visually constructs the Marabar caves as dull, empty, dark, save for a 
'strange' echo. His colonial vision aims to subjugate the cultural complexity of India and 
to erase the historical and cultural heritage of the place. Thus, Mc Bride tries to eclipse 
the sense of estrangement in the alien context by looking down on its richness and 
specificity. The constructive elements demonstrate the dissolution of all hopes to bridge 
the gap between the East and the West. In fact, it is Forster's little faith in the blossoming 
of any relationship in the colonial context. This is due to the egocentric attitude of the 
colonialists, and also because the colonial discourse tries to subsume the 'Other' within 
the T. Thus, any hope for a symbiotic relationship is baffled. Forster says it all in the 
following: 



She felt increasingly (vision or nightmare?) that, though people 
are important the relations between them are not, and that in 
particular too much fuss has been made over marriage, centuries 
of carnal embracement, yet man is no nearer to understanding 
man. 

(P.I, pp.147-148) 



F- The Counter-Aesthetic Arguments: 



The two antagonistic narratives keep in tandem with each other along the story line. 
The first discursive pattern is constructive, and the second is deconstructive. Thus, 
resisting elements pervade the major scenes, which make David Lean's representation of 



the colonial presence in India challenged. The major iconic signs that fix back the 
oppressor's 1/ Eye are multi-farious. The politics of dress is one of the visual iconic 
stratagems that show the clash between the two modes of representation. During the first 
scenes of the film, Dr. Aziz is dressed in the'British style'. Yet, the humiliating trial 
makes him take off the colonialist' s suits and collar studs and put on the Indian clothes 
instead. His dialogue with Fielding shows that he is no longer the passionate Indian who 
is fascinated by the idea of 'Britishness'. Rather, he shows his resistance when he 
says:'a? last I am Indian' (the film). Thus, his identity is transferred to the surface. 
Besides, the natural elements are the basic resisting iconic signs mainly the caves and the 
Hindu temple. The circular entrances of the Marabar caves and their darkness denote the 
vicious circle of the colonialist representation that inhibit the colonialist's psyche. As a 
result, the constructive discourse is thrown into the abyss, the dark holes. Likewise, the 
Hindu temple is perperlexing. Adela Quested cannot change the man-woman 
relationships of The East. They are engraved in the sexually-laden carvings. 
Consequently, she feels being resisted and flees away to Ronny she refused before. This 
suggests that she seeks refuge in the western paradigm of man- woman relationships. The 
two shots of the burning sun betoken the specificity of the Indian context that differs 
from the western climate. 



The ultimate corollary of the filmic analysis is that the colonial visual representation 
in India is doubly resisted. First, it is internally frustrated by the untamed white elements 
who refuse bureaucratic dealings of the colonialist agents. Second, the colonizer unites 
with the physical setting to resist the colonial presence. This is tacitly suggested during 
the trial scene wherein hundreds of protesting Indians gather around the courtroom, and 
immediately after the verdict, the rain falls. 



Godbole, the most complex character in the film is the only exception. May be Lean 
makes use of this character as a sign to suggest the cultural complexity of India that 
makes it invincible. What justifies this inference is Adela' s inquiry about the caves. Even 
Dr.Aziz who is a native cannot explain the mystery of The Marabar caves. Thus, the 
eccentric Godbole is the only suitable person to untangle the mysterious secrets of the 
caves. Accordingly, the human forces and the natural ones bring to the fore the spirit of 
the Sepoy mutiny to vanquish the first discourse. Such a clash, which reaches its apogee 
in the trial scene, makes the physical setting refuse any attempt of symbiotic relationship, 
let alone the antagonistic narratives. Forster meticulously makes the forces of nature 
voice out their dissatisfaction and resistance to any harmonious friendship between Dr. 
Aziz and Richard Fielding: 



But those horses didn't want -they swerved apart; the earth 
didn 't want it, sending up rocks through which riders must pass 
single-life, the temple, the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, the 



carrion, the Guest House, that came into view as they issued 
from the gap and saw Mau beneath: they didn 't want it; they said 
in their hundred voices, no, not yet, and the sky said, no, not 
there. (P.I., p.316) 



The ultimate surmise is that David LeAnn's representation of Forster's conception 
of the colonialist discourse proves the complexity of the colonial relationships in the 
Anglo-Indian context. More significantly, representation intertwines with the ideological 
purposes to generate the one sided view of the power production. This state of affairs 
precludes the cultural understanding within the colonial spots. 



CONCLUSION 



The Eurocentric proclivity of colonial discourse has problematized concepts like 
representation, the 'Other', 'identity', and 'culture'. Cinema, being the intersection of 
political, artistic, economic and cultural interests has always been the focus of major 
political decisions. Lenine in 1922 declared that 'of all arts, for us cinema is the most 
important. '(Jill Nelmes, 1996, p.333). The combination of the visual medium and the 
postcolonial questions makes the relocation of the western I /Eye a necessity. The 
camera, being a western invention, has always put into effect the power of the colonial 
narrative. Due to its pre-established framing and technological 'artillery' that is basically 
western-oriented, the camera has played a crucial role in the visual subjugation of the 
'Other'. Western writers, especially travelers, have contributed a great deal to the 
definition of the 'Orient' as a way to assert their T. Similarly, the Eurocentric 
cameramen/women deploy light and visual technology to produce the same discursive 
orientation. 



In this research, I have addressed the major polemics within the post-colonial field. 
I have discussed some merits and shortcomings of Edward Said and Homi Bhabha's 
critiques of colonial discourse. Said's Orientalism (1978) denounces the stereotypical 
representation of the colonial discourse, but he does not advance alternatives to counter 
the Eurocentric I/Eye. As to Homi Bhabha, he relies on the psychological and Lacanian 
concepts to unveil the colonial prejudice; yet, his approach is a simple reiteration of the 
power relationships between the center and the periphery. It does not provide a revision 
and concrete de-centering of the colonial I/Eye. Malek Alloula's comprehensive study of 
still photography gives a counter-hegemonic perception of the politics of dress, and the 
visual power of the photographed Algerian woman makes his approach relocate the 
visual representation of the western photographer. Thus, it is a move towards the 
assertion of difference and not diversity that is politically-laden with freedom to exercise 
power over the 'Other'. To match Alloula's critical paradigm with visual representation 
in cinema, I have surveyed the cinematic experiences of South America namely the 
cinematic conceptions of Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino. Their visions of 
cinematic representation are interesting in so far as they try to tame the basically colonial 
medium to appropriate its cultural-loads to the postcolonial societies. The writers of the 
'Third Cinema Manifesto' have targeted the rehistorization and the revision of the 
western and Eurocentric eye. 



In the practical part, I have tried to distill colonial representations to dissect the 
hegemonic discursive practice. The cultural semiotic analysis of Cry Freedom and A 
Passage to India shows that within any colonial discourse, there exists latent resisting 



elements that frustrate the colonial project. In this line of argumentation, I have provided 
scenes of the two films, together with a simultaneous examination of the counter- 
constructive visual elements and the deconstructive resistance and redefinition of the 
power relations between the colonizer and the colonized. Henceforth, the visual analysis 
o f Cry Freedom and A Passage to India leads me to surmise that the oppressed discourse 
always attempts to assert 'difference' and not only 'diversity'. This is so, because 
diversity as a concept results in the dominance of the powerful discourse. Thus, the 
counter-hegemonic discourse targets a different perception of being and different 
alternatives of representation. This means that the concept of diversity allows for 
excessive freedom that leaves room for the oppressing powers to exert their power on the 
subordinated faction. On the contrary, the concept of difference means that, at least, there 
is a preliminary acceptance of the 'Other' as a different entity that has its distinctive 
features that are its own. So one has to read diversity and difference with much care 
especially in the colonial discourse. This is due to the seemingly positive aspect of both 
concepts in the everyday use. 
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APPEND^ 



Appendix : 

1- Cry Freedom : 

Director : Richard attenborough, adaptation of John Briley' s Cry Freedom 
Starring: Denzel Washington ( as Steve Biko) 

Kevine Kline (as Donald Woods) 

Penelope Wilson ( as Windy Woods) 

This film is marked U . Running time, 144 min. 



2- A Passage to India : 

Director : David Lean , adaptation of E.M.Forsters ' novel , A Passage to India. 

Starring : Peggy Aschroft (as Mrs. Moore) 

Judy Davis ( as Adela Quested) 



James Fox ( as Richard Fielding) 

Alec Guinnes ( as Godbole) 
Nigel Havers ( as Ronny Heaslope) 
Victor Banerjee ( as Dr. Aziz.). 
This film is marked U. Running time, 154 min. 



